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SIR  HENRY  HOGHTON, 


baronet, 

FELLOW  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY, 

AND 


PRESIDENT  of  the  ACADEMY  in 
WARRINGTON. 


S  I  R, 

r  AM  fenfible  that  I  ought 
L  not  to  conftrue  the  indul¬ 


gence  you  grant  me  of  pre¬ 
fixing  your  name  to  thefe  dif- 
courfes,  into  a  licence  to  of¬ 
fend  your  delicacy,  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  panegyric  on  your  cha- 
rader.  I  will  therefore  leave 

it 


It  to  the  world,  to  remark 
toe  propriety  of  infcribing  a 
^vo’K  which  is  con  fee  rated  to 
Religion  and  Virtue,  to  a 
Gentleman  w  bo  has  always, 
noth  in  private  and  public 
life,  fliewn  himfelf  a  ffeady 

and  zealous  friend  to  their 
interefts. 


But  it  would  be  unjuff  to 
you,  and  ungrateful  in  me, 
to  pafs  over  in  filence  the 

encouragement  winch  you 

are  fo  ready,  on  every  occa- 
-fion,  to  give  to  ufeful  learn¬ 
ing;  and  particularly  the  fup- 
port  which  you  have  afford¬ 
ed  to  an  Inflitution  which 
has,  at  leaft,  the  merit  of  be¬ 
ing 


V 

in  o'  formed  upon  a  liberal 
and  extenfive  plan,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  propagate  the  true 
principles  of  fcience,  mora¬ 
lity,  and  religion. 

With  fentiments  of  mo  ft 
fincere  efteem  and  gratitude, 
I  am, 

S  1  R, 

YOUR  MUCH  OBLIGED, 

AND 

MOST  OBEDIENT  HUMBLE  SERVANT; 


WILLIAM 

A  2 


ENFIELD 


ADVERT  I  SEMEN  T. 


HE  Author  of  thefe  Difcourfes  thinks 


JL  it  neceffary  to  inform  his  readers,  that 
he  means  to  aflume  the  character  of  the  Bi¬ 
ographer,  only  in  fubordination  to  that  of  the 
Preacher.  Regarding  moral  inltrudtion  as 
the  chief  end  of  preaching,  he  has  with  defign 
avoided  the  difcuftion  of  controverted  quefti- 
ons  ;  and  without  attempting  a  complete  deli¬ 
neation  of  characters,  has  feledted,  from  the 
niltory  of  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons 
whole  adtions  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  fuch 
incidents  only  as  appeared  to  him  belt  adapted 
to  fuggeft  important  leffons  of  morality. 

He  has  adopted  this  mode  of  addrefs,  not 
merely  on  account  of  its  novelty,  but  from  an 
expectation  that  the  interefting  fcenes,  which 


it 


¥111 


it  has  given  him  an  opportunity  of  defcribing, 
will  engage  the  feeling  of  his  readers  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  virtue-  and  alfo  with  a  view  to  lead 
young  perfons  into  a  habit  of  making  ufeful 
reflections  on  the  addons  and  characters  of 
men,  whether  reprefented  in  the  pages  of  fa- 
cred  or  civil  hiftory,  or  exhibited  in  real  life. 
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A  B  R  A  H  A  M. 


James  ii.  3. 

He  was  called  the  friend  of  God. 


TO  enjoy  the  friendship  of  wife  and 
good  men,  is  no  inconfiderable 
felicity.  It  confirms  the  teftimony  of 
our  own  hearts,  and  heightens  the  plea- 
fures  of  virtuous  felf-approbation  :  it 
fecures  us  refpeft  from  mankind  in  ge¬ 
neral,  who  always  judge  of  a  man’s  cha- 
rafter  from  the  connections  which  he 
foims,  and  the  companions  with  whom 
he  affociates ;  it  affords  us  an  opportu- 

b  nity 
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nity  of  enjoying  the  delights  of  facial 
intercourfe  in  their  utmoft  perfedion  : 
it  provide^  for  us  an  inexhauftible  fund 
or  mltruction  and  affiifance  in  circum- 
ltances  of  difficulty :  it  minifters  confo- 
lation  to  our  hearts  in  the  time  of  dif- 

trefs.  Such  is  the  power  of  virtuous 
rriendlhip  among  men. 

How  great,  then,  muff  be  the  happi- 
nefs  which  refults  from  enjoying  the 
rriendfhip  of  that  Being,  who  is  the 
only  infallible  judge  and  fure  rewarder 
of  merit  !  How  highly  honoured  was 
that  good  man,  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
in  the  text,  that  “  he  was  called  the 
friend  of  God.” 

That  wenray  fee  upon  what  grounds 
this  appellation  was  given  to  Abraham, 
let  us  take  a  view  of  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  facfs  which  illuftrate  the  virtues  of 
his  character  ;  attending,  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed, _  to  thofe  ufeful  reflections,  which 
the  hiflory  of  this  great  patriarch  will 
naturally  fuggeft. 

The  firft  appearance  which  Abraham 
makes  in  the  feripture-hiftory,  leads  us 
to  revere  him  as  an  eminent  pattern  of 
religious  obedience.  We  may  reason¬ 
ably 


. 
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ably  fuppofe,  that  this  good  man  was  no 
ftranger  to  the  tender  feelings  of  natu¬ 
ral  affedion.  He  had  doubtleis  been 
united  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  to  his  pa¬ 
rents,  who  had  been  the  watchful  guar¬ 
dians  of  his  infancy,  and  the  faithful 
guides  of  his  youth  ;  and  had  felt  the 
fweet  influences  of  filial  love  and  grati¬ 
tude.  The  feveral  branches  which  had 
proceeded  from  the  fame  ftock,  partaken 
of  the  fame  nourifhment,  and  flourifhed 
under  the  fame  culture,  with  himfelf, 
were  undoubtedly  objeds  of  his  moft^ 
affedionate  regard.  He  could  not  be  a 
ftranger  to  that  fond  attachment,  which 
every  man  feels  for  the  place  where  he 
drew  his  firft  breath  ;  where  he  enjoyed 
his  firft  pleafures ;  where  he  firft  beheld 
the  beauties  of  nature  heightened  by  the 
charms  of  novelty  ;  and  where  he  firft  fat 
down  to  the  feaft  of  human  life,  with  ail 
the  rapture  which  the  gay  imagination 
and  craving  appetite  of  youth  could  in- 
fpire.  Imagine,  then,  the  emotions  which 
Abraham  felt  when  he  received  this  com¬ 
mand  fromtheLord  : cc  Get  thee  out  from 
thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  houfe, 
to  a  land  which  I  fhall  fiiew  thee." 


ABRAHAM. 

The  thought  of  leaving  his  kindred 
and  friends  behind  him,  and  wandering 
abroad  into  a  land  of  Grangers,  dillreb 
les  him.  Nature  binds  him  by  a  ftrong 
but  pleafmg  chain  to  the  threfhold  of  his 
father’s  houfe.  Interefl:  inltrufts  him, 
that  he  can  no-where  elfe  be  fo  fecure 
from  danger,  or  enjoy  fo  fair  a  profpedt 
or  iuccefs  and  profperity.  Prejudice 
paints  his  native  country  and  his  father’s 
houfe  in  flattering  colours,  and  calling 
a  lhade  upon  the  reft  of  the  world,  re¬ 
presents  every  other  place  to  his  imagi¬ 
nation  as  a  barren  and  dreary  wilder- 
nefs.  On  the  other  hand,  piety  teach- 
eth  him,  that  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
ought  in  the  firfl:  place  to  be  regarded  ; 
that  no  profpecl  of  prefent  indulgence, 
or  temporary  advantage,  fhould  ever 
tempt  him  to  violate  his  commands  ; 
that  fuch  is  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
his  Maker,  that  the  path  of  obedience 
will  infallibly  prove  the  path  of  fafety 
and  happinels  ;  and  that,  wherever  he 
goes  he  lhall  enjoy  the  prefence  of  his 
almighty  father  and  friend,  and  partake 
of  the  bleffings  of  his  providence. — ■ 
Supported  by  thefe  fentiments,  the  pi¬ 
ous 
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ous  patriarch  conquers  the  reluctance  of 
nature ;  banifhes  fear  from  his  heart ; 
fuppreffes  every  paffion  which  would 
prompt  him  to  difobey  the  heavenly 
voice  ;  and  refigns  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  divine  diredlion.  By  faith  Abra¬ 
ham  when  he  wras  called  to  go  out  into 
a  place  which  he  fhould  afterwards  re¬ 
ceive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed  ;  and 
he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went/5 

Under  the  influence  of  the  fame  di¬ 
vine  principles,  let  us  at  all  times  fub- 
mit  our  concerns  to  the  guidance  of  that 
Almighty  Being  wrho  is  wifer  than  our- 
felves !  In  all  places,  and  in  every  con¬ 
dition,  efteeming  his  providence  our  fe- 
curity,  and  his  favour  our  happinefs,  let 
us  chearfully  follow,  whitherfoever  he 
{hall  fee  fit  to  condudl  us. 

The  religious  principles  which  Abra¬ 
ham  had  imbibed  in  his  father’s  houfe 
accompanied  him  wherever  he  went ; 
and  when  he  became  very  rich  in 
cattle  and  filver  and  gold,”  fecured  him 
againft  the  mares  of  profperity. 

The  power  of  riches  to  corrupt  the 
human  heart  hath  often  been  obferved, 

b  2  and 
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and  often  experienced.  Inftead  of  unit¬ 
ing  us  more  firmly  to  the  author  of  all 
good  in  the  bonds  of  love  and  gratitude 
— as  undoubtedly  they  ought — how  fre¬ 
quently  is  it  ieen  that  they  alienate  the 
foul  from  God,  and  render  us  unmind¬ 
ful  of  his  providence,  unthankful  for  his 
mercies  !  Initead  of  increafing  our  be¬ 
nevolence,  in  proportion  as  they  en¬ 
large  our  opportunities  of  doing  good 
—as  might  reafonably  be  expected— 
how  often  do  they  fwell  the  heart  with 
pride,  that  unfocial  and  unfriendly  paf- 
fion,  and  minifter  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
contention !  Thefe  however  are  not  the 
neceifary  confequences  of  wealth.  In 
the  heart  which  hath  been  carefuUy  cul¬ 
tivated  and  improved  by  the  hand  of 
wi’dom,  it  produceth  far  different  ef¬ 
fects/;  it  produceth  the  fruits  of  piety 
towards  God,  and  of  good-will  tov/ards 
men. 

Such  wrere  its  fruits  in  the  heart  of 
Abraham.  In  the  midft  of  all  his 
abundance,  and  all  the  cares  and  avoca¬ 
tions  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
he  never  forgat  the  God  “  who  giveth 

power 
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power  to  get  wealth.”  Wherever  he 
went,  “  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.” 

Nor  was  the  benevolence  oic  Abra¬ 
ham  in  the  lead  degree  inferior  to  his 
piety.  Witnefs  his  behaviour  to  Lot, 
his  brother’s  Ion,  when  a  contention, 
arofe  between  them  concerning  the  place 
of  their  rendence;-  Wealth,  which  is 
the  occafion  of  moll  oi  the  quarrels 
that  happen  in  the  world,  gave  rile  to 
the  difpute.  I  he  land  was  not  able 
to  bear  them,  that  they  might  dwell  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  their  fubftance  was  great, 
.fo  that  they  could  not  dwell  together.” 
The  ilrife  began  between  the  herdmen 
of  Abraham’s  cattle  and  the  herdmen 
of  Lot’s  cattle. 

Pride  and  ambition  are  plants  which 
will  flourifh  in  any  foil ;  and  thole  who 
have  nothing  of  their  own  to  contend 
about,  or  value  themfelves  upon,  are 
often  feen  to  derive  to  themielves  an 
imaginary  importance  from  the  wealth 
and  greatnefs  of  thofe  on  whom  they 
depend.  Hence  arife  many  contentions 
among  persons  whom,  one  would  think, 
prudence  ihould  teach  to  alleviate  the 
hardlhips  and  burdens  of  poverty  and 

fervitude, 
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fervitude,  by  mutual  kindnefs  and  har¬ 
mony.^  And  the  fire  of  difTention  which 
is  by  this  or  any  other  means  kindled 
among  fervants,  may  foon  communicate 
itieh  to  their  maflers,  and  produce  the 
molt  deftrucfive  confequences,  dnlefs 
they  have  the.difcretion  and  refolution 
to  extinguifh  it  at  its  firft  appearance. 

Had  Abraham  encouraged  the  fpirit 
of  animoflty  which  was  railed  between 
his  own  fervants  and  thofe  of  Lot,  and 
liitened  to  the  complaints  that  were 
doubtlefs  made  to  him,  it  might  have 
occafioned  a  d-ifaffedfion  and  enmity  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  nephew,  which  could 
n^ /er  have  been  removed  j  it  nimht 
.  have  expofed  them  both,  to  the  ridicule 
and  i eproach,  and  the  encroachments 
and  ravages,  of  the  Canaanites  and  Pe- 
rizzites,  who  then  dwelt  in  the  land. 
Aoraham  had  too  much  wifdom  not  to 
forelee,  and  too  much  generality  not  to 
be  defirous  of  preventing  thefe  confe¬ 
quences.  Inflead  of  claiming  the  right 
of  choice,  which  feniority  and  the  de¬ 
lation  in  which  he  flood  to  Lot  feemed 
to  a  1  jw  him  ; —  inflead  of  waiting  to 
receive  tne  firil  propofals  of  accommo¬ 
dation 
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dation  from  Lot,  from  whom  it  feemed 
natural  to  expert  them  \ — with  a  degree 
of  civility  and  politenels  which  might 
have  done  honour  to  a  court with  a 
degree  of  condefceniion  and  benevo¬ 
lence  which  was  worthy  of  the  friend  of 
God,  he  faid  unto  Lot,  “  Let  there  be 
no  ftrife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and 
thee,  and  between  my  herd  men  and  thy 
herdmen,  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not 
the  whole  land  before  thee  ?  Separate 
thyfelf,  I  pray  thee,  from  me :  if  thou 
wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go 
to  the  right  \  or  if  thou  depart  to  the 
right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.’5 
What  beautiful  fimpllcity  of  expreffion ! 
What  amiable  mildnefs  of  dilpofition, 
and  generality  of  fentiment ! 

Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  the 
world,  if  all  the  fons  of  difeord  and 
ftrife  would  learn  of  Abraham  a  leflfon 
of  condefcenfion  and  compliance  !  "Were 
mankind  more  generally  governed  by 
the  amiable  fpirit  which  he  difeovered 
in  this  affair,  how  much  alienation  of 
heart,  how  many  angry  looks,  hard 
fpeeches,  and  malicious  actions,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life-how  much  of  the  fury  of  a 

party 
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party  ipirit,  in  civil  or  religious  foci- 
eties-  how  many  of  the  contentions 
which  arife  between  princes,  and  of 
thofe  dreadful  calamities  in  which  their 
quarrels  involve  mankind— might  be 
prevented  ! 

The  whole  world  does  not  afford 
room  enough  for  thofe  violent  and  reft- 
lefs  fpirits  who  delight  in  contention,  to 
pafs  along,  without  juftling  againft  their 
peaceable  neighbours,  and  difturbing 
their  repofe.  But,  the  man  who  pof- 
feffeth  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  qui¬ 
et  fpirit,  will  always  be  ready  to  ftep 
afide  out  of  his  way,  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  to  fuit  the  conve¬ 
nience  or  gratify  the  inclination  of  his 
brother.  And  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
generous  mind,  all  mankind  are  bre¬ 
thren.  We  are  all  partakers  of  the  fame 
nature  ;  offspring  of  the  fame  Almighty 
Parent  ;  fed  by  the  fame  bountiful  hand ; 
united  in  the  fame  general  fociety,  and 
fharers  in  the  fame  enjoyments  and 
hopes.  And,  (hall  children  of  the  fame 
family,  when  they  fit  down  to  partake 
of  the  plentiful  provifion  which  the  mer¬ 
ciful  Father  of  all  hath  prepared  for 

them. 
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them,  contend  with  each  other,  for  the 
uppermoft  feat  at  the  fealt ;  or  be  diffa- 
tisfied  with  their  portion  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  envious  of  the  lhare  which 
falls  to  another’s  lot  ?— Yet  thus  unnatu¬ 
ral  and  ridiculous  are  molt  of  the  con¬ 
tentions  which  happen  among  mankind. 
Inltead  of  infilting,with  punctilious  ex- 
a&nefs,  upon  every  thing  which  we 
imagine  to  be  our  due,  and  thinking  it 
a  neceffary  point  of  honour  to  adhere 
in  every  inftance  to  our  right ;  let  us, 

then,  in  cafes  which  do  not  materially 
affeCt  our  happinefs  or  that  of  others, 
be  ever  ready  to  recede  from  our  lawful 
claims,  and  foi  the  fake  of  peace  to 
give  way  to  the  prejudices  and  indulge 
the  humours  of  others. 

Another  incident  in  the  life  of  A- 
braham,  which  calls  new  light  upon  his 
character,  is  his  behaviour  to  three 
flrangers,  who,  as  the  hiltory  informs 
us,  afterwards  appeared  to  be  angels. 
In  this  tranfaClion  he  exhibits  before  us 
a  moll  amiable  pattern  of  hofpitality. 
Though  he  feems  to  have  been  at  firlt 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  dignity 
of  his  guefts,  he  treated  them  with  the 

utmoft 
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ut mod:  civility  and  refpedt.  cc  When  he 
faw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from 
the  tent  door,  and  bowed  himfelf  to¬ 
ward  the  ground.55  So  naturally  doth 
a  kind  friendly  difpofition  produce  a 
courteous  and  obliging  deportment. 

Though  modern  times  may  have 
carried  the  forms  of  good  breeding 
to  a  degree  of  refinement  unknown  in 

o 

the  early  ages  of  the  world,  true  po- 
litenefs  hath  its  foundation  in  nature, 
and  is  neither  inconfiftent  with  paltoral 
fimplicity,  ilrict  integrity,  nor  pure  re¬ 
ligion. 

Civility  and  benevolence  are  nearly 
allied,  and  generally  go  hand  in  hand. 
They  did  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe.  After 
Abraham  had  bowed  himfelf  to  the 
ground,  he  laid,  “  If  now  I  have  found 
favour  in  your  fight,  pals  not  away,  I 
pray  you,  from  your  fervant.  Let  a 
little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched  and 
walk  your  feet,  and  reft  yourfelves  un¬ 
der  the  tree  ;  and  I  will  fetch  a  morfel 
of  bread  ;  and  comfort  ye  your  hearts  ; 
after  that  ye  fhall  pafs  on.55  When  he 
faw  them  approaching,  he  did  not  with¬ 
draw  himfelf  from  their  fight,  to  avoid 
v  their 
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their  company,  as  churlinefs  and  ava¬ 
rice  might  have  taught  him  to  do :  he 
did  not  even  wait  to  fee  whether  they 
would  of  themfelves  turn  into  his  tent, 
and  afk  relief  from  the  friendly  hand  of 
hofpitality ;  but,  with  that  benevolence 
of  heart  which  makes  a  man  ready  to 
every  good  work,  he  went  to  them,  and 
intreated  them  to  reft  and  refrefli  them¬ 
felves  under  his  roof. 

And  the  liberality  and  chearfulnefs 
with  which  he  provided  for  their  refrefh- 
ment,  was  equal  to  the  courtefy  and 
friendlhip  of  his  invitation.  Though  he 
could  not  grace  his  table  with  thofe  ele¬ 
gancies  which  the  luxury  of  later  ages  has 
invented,  his  entertainment  was  not  the 
lefs  plentiful,  nor  did  he  give  his  guefts 
the  lefs  hearty  welcome.  He  employed 
Sarah  to  “  make  cakes  of  three  mea- 
fures  of  the  fined  meal  ;  he  ran  himfelf 
to  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf,  tender 
and  good,  and  gave  it  to  a  young  man, 
to  drefs  it  and,  when  the  provifion 
was  ready,  “  he  let  it  before  them,  and 
flood  by  them  under  the  tree,,  and  they 
did  eat.5' 

What  a  beautiful  picture  of  nature 
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in  her  fimpleft  attire !  Say,  ye  fons  of 
luxury  and  excefs,  is  there  a  pleafure  to 
be  found  at  your  mod  fplendid  and  cod- 
ly  tables,  which  Abraham  and  his  gueds 
did  not  enjoy,  at  lead  in  equal  perfec¬ 
tion,  at  his  humble  board  ?  Are  ye 
more  happy,  when  a  friend  or  a  ftran- 
ger  fits  down  to  partake  of  your  richeft 
and  mod  luxurious  entertainments,  than 
this  good  man  was,  when  he  flood  un¬ 
der  the  tree,  and  faw  the  ftrangers  eat  of 
the  fimple  repaid  which  he  had  fet  before 
them?  Is  your  hofpitality  greater— is  it 
more  free  from  the  tindlure  of  vanity — ■ 
than  was  his  ?  Do  your  numerous  and 
artificial  viands  minifter  higher  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  your  vitiated  tafte,  than  the 
plain  and  unadulterated  food  of  nature 
affords  to  the  craving  appetite  of  the 
labouring  man  ?  What  then  have  ye 
gained,  by  departing  from  the  fimple 
path  of  nature,  and  making  yourfelves 
the  Oaves  of  luxury  and  fafhion? 

The  hiflory  leads  us.  in  the  next 
place,  to  confider  Abraham  in  his  do¬ 
med  ic  and  relative  character  :  it  informs 
us,  that  the  Lord  faid  concerning  Abra¬ 
ham,  “  I  know  him,  that  he  will  com¬ 
mand 
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mand  his  children  and  his  houfehold  al¬ 
ter  him  y  and  they  fball  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  jultice  and  judgment/’ 
It  was  the  firft  object  of  this  good  man's 
concern  with  regard  to  his  childien 
and  domeifics,  that  they  fhoiud  be  go¬ 
verned  by  the  principles  of' true  icligi- 
on,  and  that  they  fttouldlive  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  obfervance  of  the  laws  ol  righle- 
oufnefs.  To  accomplifh  this  important 
end,  he  employed  all  the  influence  of 
his  inftrudtions,  example  and  autho¬ 
rity. 

And  herein  he  difeovered  his  wifdoro, 
and  his  parental  affeftion,  no  lefs  than 
his  pietv.  Tor  religious  and  virtuous 
principles  are  the  bell  legacies  which 
parents  can  bequeath  to  their  children. 
Since  virtue  is  the  greateft  ornament 
and  higheft  felicity  of  human  nature  ; 
fmee  it  is  probably  the  road  to  health, 
reputation  and  profperity  in  this  world  ; 
fince  it  certainly  brings  with  it  the  moll 
invaluable  bleffings,  a  peaceful  confci- 
ence,  the  favour  of  Almighty  God,  and 
the  hope  of  eternal  life  ;  how  can  pa¬ 
rents  fo  judicioufly  manifeft  their  love 

to  their  offspring,  as  by  “  training  them 
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up  in  the  way  in  which  they  fhould  go 
W  hat  compenfation  will  the  greated  a- 
bundance  or  riches,  the  high  eft  honours, 
or  even  the  moll:  extenfive  learning  make 
them,  for  the  want  of  thofe  religious 
principles  and  virtuous  habits  which  are 
the  only  true  and  lading  foundation  of 
happinefs  ? 

By  all  the  nameless  fenfations  of  ten¬ 
derness  which  ye  whom*  heaven  .  hath 
bieffed  with  children  feel  towards  them, 
be  entreated,  then,  to  make  their  im¬ 
provement  in  piety  and  virtue  your 
chief  concern.  That  you  Ihould  pro¬ 
vide  as  far  as  you  are  able  for  their 
comfortable  fupport  and  happy  fettle- 
ment  in  life,  is  undoubtedly  your  duty. 
Nor  is  it  lefs  your  duty  to  afford  them 
every  opportunity  in  your  power  for 
improving  their  underdandings,  and  lay¬ 
ing  up  dores  of  ufeful  and  ornamental 
knowledge  in  their  minds.  But,  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  the  principal 
part  of  education,  is  the  education  of 
the  heart.  Endeavour  by  every  method 
in  your  power,  to  infpire  them  with  a 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  with 
gratitude  for  his  innumerable  mercies  ; 

with 
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with  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  love  of  vir¬ 
tue  ;  with  fentiments  of  generofity  and 
compaffion  tov/ards  their  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  ;  with  regard  to  truth  ;  and  with 
a  confcioufnefs  of  the  dignity  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  rational  nature.  On 
this  foundation  affift  them  in  raifing  the 
fuperflrufture  of  a  manly,  virtuous  and 
ufeful  character.  In  a  word,  imitate 
the  example  of  the  pious  patriarch  ;  and 
fo  command  your  children  and  houfe- 
hold  after  you,  “  that  they  may  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  juftice  and 
judgment.55 

The  lafl  important  event  recorded  in 
the  facred  hiflory  concerning  Abraham, 
is  that  of  his  offering  up  his  fon  Ifaac* 
This  action  is  juftly  confidered  as  the 
mo  ft  illuflrious  and  ftriking  inflance  of 
that  faith  in  God,  for  which  he  is  fo 
often  mentioned  in  fcripture  with  ap- 
piaufe,  and  with  reference  to  which  he 
is  particularly  pointed  out  as  a  proper 
pattern  for  our  imitation.  Let  us  then 
examine  into  the  nature  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham  ;  and  enquire  on  what  account 
it  was  fo  highly  acceptable  to  God. 

Faith,  as  it  was  exercifed  by  this  pa- 
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triarch,  muit  doubtlefs  mean  fomething' 
nioie  than  a  hare  affent  to  the  truths  of 
religion,  in  conformity  to  the  opinions 
and  in  compliance  with  the  examples  of 
others.  Such  a  faith  as  this,  though 
pernaps  the  only  faith  which  many  pof- 
fefs,  is  fo  far  from  having  in  it  any  de¬ 
gree  or  merit,  that  it  betrays  a  culpable 
indolence  and  fervility  of  temper,  and  a 
fhameful  negledt  of  the  intellectual  and 
rational  powers  which  God  hath  given 
us. 

Nor  can  this  faith  denote  merely, fuch 
a  conviction  of  the  underftanding  as  re¬ 
mits  from  deliberate  and  impartial  en¬ 
quiry.  For,  though  the  diligence  with 
which  a  man  fearches  after  truth,  and 
the  chearfulnefs  with  which  he  receives 
it  wherever  it  is  found,  have  in  them, 
doubtlefs,  fome  degree  of  merit  ;  yet, 
the  opinion,  or  faith,  which  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  inch  enquiry,  cannot  be  in 
itfelf  meritorious,  fince  opinions  necef- 
farily  follow  from  the  perceptions  of  the 
underftanding.  The  degree  of  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  we  conduct  our  en¬ 
quiries,  is  in  our  own  power  ;  but  the 
conclufions  we  dxaw,  and  the  judgments 
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we  form  from  them,  are  not  fo  :  thefe 
muft  unavoidably  be  determined  by  the 
apparent  weight  of  evidence, and  ftrength 
of  argument.  Opinions,  as  Inch,  can 
therefore  neither  be  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

The  faith  of  Abraham,  which  was  im¬ 
puted  to  him  for  righteoufnefs,  was  an 
active  principle  of  religion,  which  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  a  rational  conviction  of  the 
power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  faithful- 
nefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  which 
produced  a  cordial  reliance  on  every  di¬ 
vine  promife,  and  a  chearful  obedience 
to  every  divine  command.  Hence  it  was 
that  he  received  without  hefitation  the 
promife  of  a  numerous  offspring  :  and 
hence  it  was  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  he 
executed,  without  complaining,  a  moft 
trying  and  painful  injunction. 

Nor  will  any  thing  fhort  of  fuch  an 
active  and  efficacious  principle  of  religi¬ 
on  as  Abraham  here  difcovered  render 
us  acceptable  to  God,  or  be  imputed  to 
us  for  righteoufnefs.  If  we  profefs  to 
believe  in  the  providence  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  Almighty  Cod,  in  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  and  character  of  Jefus  Chrift,and 
in  the  promife  of  eternal  life;  ualefs  our 

faith 
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faith  leads  us  to  a  cordial  acquiefcence 
in  the  divine  appointments,  to  a  chearful 
obfervance  of  the  laws  of  righteoufnefs, 
and  to  diligence  in  our  preparation  for 
the  life  to  come,  it  will  profit  us  nothing. 

Agreeable  to  thefe  fentiments  is  the 
language  of  St.  James.  “  Faith,  if  it 
hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone. 
Thou  believed  that  there  is  one  God  ; 
thou  doeft  well  :  the  devils  alio  believe 
and  tremble.  But  wilt  thou  know,  O 
vain  man,  that  faith  without  works  is 
dead  ?  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  ' 
juftified  by  works,  when  he  had  offered 
Ifaac  his  fon  upon  the  altar?  Seed  thou 
how  faith  wrought  with  his  works  ;  and 
by  works  was  faith  made  perfect  ?  and 
the  fcripture  was  fulfilled  which  faith, 
Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  im¬ 
puted  to  him  for  righteoufnefs  ;  and  he 
was  called  the  friend  of  God.  Ye  fee, 
then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  jufti¬ 
fied,  and  not  by  faith  only  ;  for,  as  the 
body  without  the  fpirit  is  dead,  fo  faith 
without  works  is  dead  alfo.” 
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Genesis  xxv.  27. 

Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling 

IN  TENTS, 

THE  character  of  a  plain  man,  in 
the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  term, 
implies  honefty  and  integrity  of  difpofi- 
tion,and  flmplicity  of  manners;  direftly 
oppofed  to  every  fpecies  of  difguife,  arti¬ 
fice,  or  duplicity,  and  approaching  to¬ 
wards  that  opennefs  of  temper  and  rude- 
nefs  of  fpeech,  which  are  inconfiilent 
with  civility  and  prudence.  And  the 

applica- 
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application  of  this  phrafe  to  Jacob  in  the 
text,  together  with  the  fuppofed  allufion 
to  thefe  words  in  the  teftimony  which 
our  Saviour  bears  to  Nathaniel,  has  gi¬ 
ven  this  patriarch  a  reputation  forplain- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  of  character,  which, 
as  we  ill  all  foon  learn  from  the  hiltory  of 
his  life,  he  little  deferved. 

From  the  contrail  which  feems  intend¬ 
ed  in  the  text  between  the  character  of 


Efau  and  Jacob,  and  from  the  view  which 
the  hiltory  gives  us  of  their  refpeftive 
difpofitions  and  manners,  I  am  inclined 
to  follow  the  interpretation  of  a  judici¬ 
ous  commentator  #  ;  who  underftands 
the  word  which  in  our  tranflation  is  ren¬ 
dered  a  plain  man,  as  denoting  a  man  of 
a  gentle  and  quiet  temper  ;  and  fuppofes 
that  the  hiftorian  meant  to  charadterife 
Efau  as  an  adtive,  daring  and  turbulent 
fpirit,  fond  of  the  fports  and  exercises  of 
the  field,  and  Jacob  as  a  meek  and  peace¬ 
able  man,  who  took  delight  in  the  tran¬ 
quil  occupations  and  amufements  of  paf- 
toral  life. 

Perhaps  perfons  of  mild  and  gentle 
difpofitions  are  naturally  more  inclined 

than 
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than  others  to  finely  and  pra&ife  the  arts 
of  deceit.  Always  timid  and  apprehen- 
five  of  danger 5  but  ayerfe  to  an  open  at¬ 
tack  of  the  enemy,  they  have  recourse 
to  ambufeade  and  treachery.  Having 
the  fame  ends  to  accomplifh  with  other 
men,  but  wanting  refolution  to  puriue 
them  in  a  direct  and  vigorous  manner, 
they  call  in  the  aid  of  cunning  and  fraud, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  courage  and  acti¬ 
vity. 

This  general  obfervation  is  confirmed 
by  the  conduct  of  Jacob,  in  two  remark¬ 
able  inflances,  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
man,  and  dwelt  in  his  father’s  houfe. 

His  brother  Efau  enjoyed  the  honour 
and  privilege  of  feniority.  In  thefe 
times  of  simplicity,  as  well  as  in  later 
ages,  feveral  important  diftinCtions  be¬ 
longed  to  the  elder  brother  as  his  hirth- 
right.  He  was  entitled  to  the  firft  blef- 
fmg  from  his  father,  who,  before  his 
death,  with  prophetic  folemnity  pro¬ 
nounced  the  future  condition  of  his 
children ;  and  he  inherited  whatever 
privileges  or  poffeflions  were  entailed  on 
the  family.  Jacob  envied  Efau  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  receiving  the  firft  benediction 

from 
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from  their  father  Ii'aac,  and  of  inherit¬ 
ing  the  promifes  made  to  Abraham. 
Efau  one  day  returning  from  the  field, 
fatigued  with  labour  and  faint  with  ab- 
Itinence,  at  the  inftant  that  Jacob  was 
fitting  down  to  his  ufual  repaft,  alked 
pei  miflion  of  his  brother  to  partake 
with  him  of  the  refrelhment.  Jacob, 
who  was,  in  the  prefent  inftance  at  leaft, 
more  inclined  to  make  a  profitable  bar¬ 
gain  for  himfelf  than  to  perform  an  aft 
of  generofity  to  his  brother,  thinking 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  extorts 
ing  from  Efau  the  privilege  of  his  birth¬ 
right,  refufed  to  comply  with  his  re- 
queft,  on  any  other  condition,  than  that 
he  Ihould  immediately  transfer  to  him, 
by  a  folemn  oath,  all  the  rights  of  feni- 
ority.  Efau  was  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  deliberate  upon  the  equity  of  the  pro- 
pofal.  Nature  urged  her  demands  with 
too  much  importunity  to  be  denied. 
He  confented;  and  probably  would  have 
confented,  if  a  kingdom  had  been  the 
price  of  his  refrelhment :  for  the  rea- 
foning  by  which  he  fatisfied  himfelf 
would  have  been  in  this  cafe  equally 
conclufive  ;  “  Behold  I  am  at  the  point 
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to  die,  and  what  profit  (hail  this  birth¬ 
right  do  me?” 

If  Efau  was  culpable  for  not  fetting  a 
higher  value  on  his  birth -right ;  furely 
Jacob  was  not  lefs  criminal  in  thus 
meanly  taking  advantage  of  his  fitua- 
tion  to  force  from  him  a  lurrender  of 
rights,  for  which  he  gave  him  no  equi¬ 
valent,  and  which  Efau  himfelf,  hew 
much,  foever  he  might  in  this  moment 
of  trial  defpife  them,  afterwards  fought 
with  tears  to  regain. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  meanneis  which 
we  often  fee  praftifed  in  the  world* 
When  neceflity  compels  a  man  to  part 
with  his  pofieffions,  how  feldom  will  he 
find  an  honourable  and  generous  pur- 
chafer  !  How  many  greedy  plunderers 
will  flock  around  him,  in  hopes  of  mak¬ 
ing  forne  advantage  of  his  misfortunes, 
who  to  enhance  their  gains  will  depre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  his  property ;  and 
after  having  ungen-eroufly  enriched 
themfelves  by  a  bargain,  to  which  the 
fufferer’s  poverty  and  not  his  will 
contented,”  will  perhaps  have  the  effron¬ 
tery  to  call  themfelves  his  benefactors 
and  friends !  The  infults  of  mock  friend- 
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fliip,  are  the  heavieft  part  of  the  tardea 
of  poverty. 

A  similar  kind  of  bafenefs,  but 
ftained  with  a  Hill  deeper  die  of  guilt, 
is  that  of  leading  the  inexperienced  and 
incautious  youth  into  the  haunts  of  li- 
centioufnefs  and  vice,  and  tempting 
him  to  refign  his  innocence  and  peace 
for  the  fake  of  indulging  a  prefen t  in¬ 
clination.  His  virtue  is  his  birth-right, 
for  which  no  momentary  pleafure  can 
be  an  equivalent :  every  young  man 
who  has  not  already  parted  with  it,  va¬ 
lues  it  above  all  other  treafures.  No 
young  man,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to 
affert,  ever  made  a  deliberate  and  calm 
furrender  of  his  virtue.  It  is  only  when 
paffion  is  impetuous  and  will  be  obeyed, 
that  innocence  is  bartered  for  pleafure. 
And,  therefore,  although  I  blame  the 
youth  who,  at  any  time,  or  for  any  price, 
fells  th  is  birth-right,  I  blame  him  much 
more  who  leads  him  into  a  fituation 
where  nothing  but  the  clamours  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  paffion  can  be  heard,  and 
there  tempts  him  to  make  the  fatal  ex¬ 
change.  Can  there  be  a  charafter  bafer 
or  more  dangerous  than  this  ?  I  know 
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of  one,  and  but  one ;  it  is  that  of  the 
man  who  employs  the  fame  arts,  to  be- 
trav  the  prise,  which  every  man  of  ho* * 
nour  will  protedtr— female  virtue. 

One  bafe  action  makes  a  man  flill 
more  capable  of  committing,  another. 
After  Jacob  had  extorted  the  birth-right 
from  his  brother,  he  was  prepared  to 
defraud  his  father  of  his  blefling.  He 
might  have  claimed  it  as  his  due,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  agreement  which  he  had 
made  with  Eiau :  but  whether  it  was 
that  his  heart  reproached  him  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  bargain  had  been 
made,  or  whether  (which  is  more  pro¬ 
be  was  apprehenfive  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  would  not  admit  the  claim  ;  he 
thought  proper  to  decline  it,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  indiredt  and  diihoneft  means 
to  obtain  his  end. 

In  this  crime,  however,  Jacob  was 
only  a  partner  and  accomplice  :  his  mo* 
ther  was  the  principal  agent :  fhe  con¬ 
trived  the  fraud,  furnifhed  him  with  the 
means  of  deception,  and  put  the  lie  into 
his  mouth.  With  fuch  a  prompter,  it 
is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  the  young 
man  acted  his  part  fuccefsfully.  When 
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parents  condefcend  to  become  teachers 
of  wickednefs,  they  will  generally  find 
their  chiloren  ready  fcholars.  Example 
alone  is  often  fufficiently  fuccefsful  in 
corrupting  the  manners  of  youth  ;  but 
when  precept  is  added,  it  may  well  be 
expected  that  they  will  make  a  rapid 
progrefs,  and  foon  become  eminent  m af¬ 
ters  in  the  arts  of  iniquity.  There  are 
few  perfons  indeed  io  totally  corrupt 
both  in  principle  and  praftice,  as  to 
wi'n  to  lee  their  children  as  vicious  as 
themfelves ;  they  generally  endeavour 
“though  probably  without  much  hope 
of  fuccefs— to  counteract  the  fatal  influ¬ 


ence  of  their  bad  example  by  good  in¬ 
fer  uftion  and  advice.  But,  in  fome  ca¬ 
fes,  a  blind  and  imprudent -fondnefs  may 
incline  a  parent  to  lead  his  child  into 
forbidden  paths.  It  was  RebekaJVs  par¬ 
tiality  for  her  fon  lacob,  and  her  defire 


of  obtaining  for  him  the  firft  bleffing, 
which  tempted  her  to  devife  and  aflift 
him  in  executing  a  fcheme  of  fraud  and 
falsehood  to  impofe  upon  his  father. 
And  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee 
parents  employing  bafe  and  iniquitous 
means  to  enrich  their  offspring  j  and 


even 
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even  encouraging  them  to  enter  on  em¬ 
ployments  or  engage  in  fchemes,  which 
will  almoft  unavoidably  lead  them  to  fa- 
crifice  their  integrity  at  the  fhrine  of 
wealth  and  grandeur.  Such  parents  do 
the  molt  fatal  injury  to  their  children, 
where  they  intend  them  the  greateft  kind- 
nefs ;  and  in  Read  of  obtaining  for  them 
a  bleffing,  bring  them  up  a  curfe. 

Jacob  was  eafily  per  leaded  by  his 
mother  to  pafs  himfelf  upon  his  father, 
whofe  fight  was  decayed  through  age, 
for  Eiau.  And  he  executed  the  decep¬ 
tion  with  fo  much  dexterity,  that  Iiaac 
received  him  as  his  firft  born,  and  gave 
him  the  bluffing.  During  the  procefs 
indeed,  Ifaac  entertained  feme  fufpicions 
of  unfair  proceedings.  Jacob  and  his 
mother  had  been  fo  expeditious  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  repall:  which  Ifaac  expe&ed 
from  the  hands  of  his  fon  Efau,  that 
when  Jacob  brought  it  to  him,  he  faid, 
“  flow  is  it  that  thou  half  found  the  ve¬ 
nd  on  fo  quickly,  my  fon  ?”  One  lie 
commonly  requires  another  to  hide  it. 
Jacob’s  invention,  which  was  now  upon 
the  Rretch  to  fave  his  credit  with  his 
father  and  carry  on  the  impofition,  im- 
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mediately  luggefted  an  anfwer :  cc  Be¬ 
cause  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  it  to 
me»5>  liaac  did  not  imagine  his  fon  ca¬ 
pable  of  calling  upon  the  great  name  of 
the  Lord  his  God  in  confirmation  of  a 
fallehood,  and  therefore  eaiily  yielded 
to  the  deception. 

In  like  manner,  and  generally  with 
the  like  luccefs,  have  importers  in  all 
ages  concealed  their  frauds  under  the 
cloak  of  religion,  and  deceived  man¬ 
kind  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Though  Jacob  was  fuccefsful  in  his 
attempt  to  impofe  upon  his  father,  his 
fraud  did  not  pafs  wholly  unpunifhed. 
It  kindled  in  the  breaft  of  his  brother  a 
flame  of  refentment  which  threatened 
his  deitruclion,  and  obliged  him,  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  life,  to  fly  from  his 
father's  houfe  to  a  diffant  country.  It 
is  probable  that  this  circumltance,  and 
the  reflections  which  years  and  experi¬ 
ence  fuggefted,  wrought  a  change  in  his 
difpofition  and  manners;  for  through 
the  remainder  of  *  his  life  we  find  few  ac¬ 
tions  which  deferve  cenfure,  and  many 
traits  in  his  character  worthy  of  refpeCt 
and  imitation. 

V 

When 
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Whf.n  Jacob  arrived  at  the  houfe  of 
his  uncle  Laban,  he  met  with  a  friendly 
and  affectionate  reception,  which  doubt- 
lefs,at  his  inexperienced  and  unfu {peel¬ 
ing  age,  pa  fled  for  a  fure  prelage  of  hap- 
pinefs  in  his  new  fettlement.  But  he 
foon  found  that  avarice  was  the  reign¬ 
ing  paflion  in  his  uncle’s  heart,  and  luf- 
ferecl  repeated  injuries  and  opprefiions 
from  this  Quarter.  Having  ferved  (even 
years  for  Rachel  (which  ieemed  to  him 
but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to 
her)  Laban  gave  him  his  elder  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  obliged  him  to  ferve  another 
feven  years  before  he  would  fulfil  the 
agreement.  And  after  this  he  diftreffed 
and  harraffed  him,  till  at  length  Jacob 
was  compelled  to  leave  this  Rate  of  bon¬ 
dage  and  feek  fome  new  habitation. 

The  hard  {flips  he  fuffered,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  difappointments  he  met 
with  here,  though  they  might  perhaps 
be  a  proper  puniihment  for  the  frauds 
he  had  pra&ifed  when  young  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  houfe,  were  by  no  means  an  equi¬ 
table  return  for  his  fidelity  and  affection 
to  the  hou-re  of  Laban  :  and  one  cannot 
help  fympathifing  with  him  under  his 

fevere 
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fevere  treatment ;  and  rejoicing  to  find 
that,  notwithftanding  all  the  unkindnefs 
and  oppreflion  of  his  uncle,  his  induftry 
and  faithfulnefs  were  fo  far  rewarded  by 
heaven,  that,  upon  eroding  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan  on  his  return  home,  he  could  fay, 

With  my  ft  a  ft  I  palled  over  this  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands. ” 

An  interval  of  twenty  years  having 
now  paffed  fince  his  brother  Elan’s  en¬ 
mity  againft  him  commenced ;  Jacob 
formed  the  laudable  purpofe  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  regain  his  friendlhip.  His  con- 
fcience  inftruded  him  that,  as  his  own 
conduct  had  occafioned  the  reparation, 
the  firlt  ftep  towards  agreement  ought 
to  be  on  his  part.  And  his  humility 
and  remaining  affection  for  his  brother 
rendered  this  no  difficult  talk.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  fent  melfengers  to  Efau  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  his  welfare,  and  folicit  a 
reconciliation.  But  when  they  returned 
and  told  him  that  Efau  was  coming  to 
meet  him  with  four  hundred  men,  he 
was  greatly  alarmed  left  his  brother 
fhould  ft  ill  meditate  revenge,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  appeafe  his  anger  by  valuable 
prefents.  His  fears,  however,  were  icon 
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removed  i  and  feeing  Eiati  and  his  tram 
approaching,  he  difpofed  his  family  arid 
attendants  in  their  proper  oruei ,  and 
went  out  to  meet  him.  When  they 
came  near  to  each  other,  Jacob  paid  his 
brother  the  mod  expreflive  marks  of 
refpeft,  bowing  himfelf  feveral  times  to 
the  ground. 

Esau,  overcome  by  this  fuhmiffive  be¬ 
haviour,  and  by  the  pleaiure  of  feeing 
a  brother  who  was  born  and  educated 
with  him  after  fo  long  an  abfence,  ran 
to, meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and 
fell  on  his  neck  and  kifled  him.  Re- 
fentment  could  now  find  no  place  in  his 
bread ;  for  it  was  wholly  poffeffed  and 
powerfully  agitated  by  the  milder  and 
more  pleafing  paffions  of  tendernefs, 
love,  and  joy.  Jacob  was  no  lefs  tranf- 
ported  with  pleafure,  to  meet  with  fuch 
tender  affection  from  the  man  from 
whom  he  had  juft  before  expected  no¬ 
thing  but  rage  and  deftruction  ;  to  em¬ 
brace  a  brother  whofe  lace  he  dreaded 
to  behold  ;  and  to  find  that  union  ot 
hearts,  which  nature  had*  eftablifhed  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  which  his  own  treach¬ 
ery  had  deltroyed,  lb  happily  and  un¬ 
expectedly 
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expededly  reflorecl.  Both  felt  emotions 
oi  joy  which  nothing  but  tears  could 
exprefs— both  wept. 

After  the  firft  tranfports  of  their 
paflion  were  over,  Efau  made  enquiry 
concerning  Jacob’s  family  and  the  fer- 
%fants  and  cattle  which  attended  him  ; 
and  received  this  anfwer  :  “  Thefe  are 
to  nnd  grace  in  the  fight  of  ray  Lord/* 
Jvau  generouily  and  politely  declined 
accepting  the  prefent,  faying,  “  I  have 
enough,  mv  (  rot her,  keep  that  thou 
had  unto  thyfelf/  At  laid,  however, 
Jacoo  s  repeated  entreaties  prevailed, 
and  he  accepted  the  tokens  of  his  friend- 
fhiP;  And  when  they  had  taken  an  af¬ 
fectionate  leave  of  each  other,  they  pur- 
fued  their  refpeclive  journies, 

W  Hr  re  fin  all  we  find  a  more  inflruc- 
tive  example  of  the  efficacy  of  a  mild  and 
fubmiflive  behaviour  to  conquer  the  mod 
vehement  or  inveterate  refentment  ;  or  a 
better  illuftration  of  the  maxim  of  So¬ 
lomon,  A  loft  anfwer  turneth  away 
wrath  ?”  Let  the  behaviour  of  Jacob 
teach  thofe  haughty  fpirits,  who  cannot 
Loop  to  acknowledge  the  offence  they 
have  (looped  to  commit,  a  lellon  of 

fob- 
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fubmiffion.  And  let  thofe  men  of  ho- 
nour,  who  think  it  beneath  them  to  par¬ 
don  the  fmailefl  affront  without  receiv¬ 
ing  what  is  falfely  called  fatisfaction, 
learn  from  the  behaviour  of  Elan,  that 
65  it  is  a  glory  to  a  man  to  pals  by  a 
tranfgrefiion.” 

Aftcr  this  fcene,  we  find  Jacob,  with 
his  family  and  pofleilions,  fettled  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  probably  in  full  expec¬ 
tation  that  his  calamities  would  now  be 
at  an  end,  and  that  he  fhould  pats  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity. 
But  trouble  loon  found  its  wav  to  his 
new  habitation.  His  children,  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  fupport  of  his 
declining  age,  pierced  his  heart  v/hh 
many  forrows.  His  daughter  fell  a  prey 
to  the  lawlefs  pa  if  on  of  a  neighbouring 
prince.  His  fons,  to  revenge  the  affront^ 
were  guilty  of  the  bafeft  treachery  and 
the  mo  ft  deliberate  barbarity.  His  be¬ 
loved  wife  was  taken  from  him  in  cir- 
cumflances  which  would  doubtlefs  great- 
ly  aggravate  the  lofs.  His  favourite  fou 
was,  as  he  fuppofed,  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  beafts,  but  in  reality  fold  by  his 
envious  brethren  into  Egypt.  A  griev¬ 
ous 
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ous  famine  obliged  him  to  fend  his  chil¬ 
dren  a  long  and  hazardous  journey  into 
Egypt,  to  buy  corn.  And,  to  cfofe  the 
long  catalogue  of  his  misfortunes  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  governor  in  Egypt 
treated  his  fens  as  fpies,  kept  Simeon  as 
a  hoflage  for  their  return,  and  reiufed  to 
give  them  a  fecond  Supply  unlefs  they 
would  bring  up  their  younger  brother 
into  Egypt  ;  which  extorted  from  the 
fond  and  afflicted  heart  of  the  patriarch 
this  bitter  lamentation  ;  u  Me  ye  have 
bereaved  of  my  children  ;  Jofeph  is  not, 
and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Ben¬ 
jamin  away  :  all  thefe  things  are  againft 
me.”  No  wonder  that  when  Jacob  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  and 
looked  back  upon  the  path  he  had  trod¬ 
den,  he  faid,  64  Few  and  evil  have  the 
days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been.” 

His  fun,  however,  did  not  fet  behind 
a  cloud.  The  evening  of  his  life  was 
ferene  and  pleafant.  His  beloved  Jo¬ 
feph,  for  whom  he  had  filed  many  a 
bitter  tear,  was  now,  by  a  feries  of  fur- 
prifing  events,  railed  to  the  fecond  place 
in  the  government  of  Egypt.  The  de¬ 
lightful  difeovery  burft  upon  his  aged 

heart 
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heart  with  a  torrent  of  joy  which  in  a 
moment  repaid  him  for  months  and  yeais 
of  forrow.  “  It  is  enough,”  fays  he, 
u  Jofeph  my  foil  is  yet  alive  :  I  will  go 
and  fee  him  before  I  die.”  He  went  up 
into  Egypt ;  he  faw  his  fon  ;  and  dwelt 
near  him  in  the  land  of  Gofhen. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  this  pi¬ 
ous  patriarch,  but  to  recommend  his 
offspring  to  the  blefhng  of  heaven,  and 
to  go  down  to  the  fepulchre  of  his  father 
in  peace.  Finding  that  “  the  time  drew 
nigh  that  he  mult  die,”  he  fummoned 
his  children  around  him,  and  took  his 
laft  folemn  farewell  of  them.  Having 
affectionately  embraced  them,  he  poured 
forth  the  fulnefs  of  his  heart  in  prophe¬ 
tic  bleffings.  Concerning  the  Ions  of 
Jofeph  he  faid,  “  God,  before  whom  my 
father  Abraham  and  Ifaac  did  walk,  the 
God  who  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day,  the  angel  who  redeemed  me  from  all 
evil,  blefs  the  lads.”  On  each  of  his 
own  children  he  pronounced  a  diftinct 
benediction.  To  them  all  he  faid,  66  Be¬ 
hold  I  die,  but  God  fhall  be  with  you.” 
Looking  up  to  the  God  in  whom  he 
trufted,  he  cried,  “  I  have  waited  for 
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thy  falvation,  O  Lord  :  and  having  made 
an  end  of  fpeaking,  he  yielded  up  the 
ghoft,and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.” 

With  what  venerable  honours  is  the 
dying  bed  of  pious  age  furrounded!  Can 
you  behold  a  good  man  thus  calmly  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  load  of  life,  bidding  a  de¬ 
cent  adieu  to  the  world,  and  retiring 
With  graceful  compofure  to  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  dead,  and  not  fay,  “  O  death, 
where  is  thy  fling  ?”, 
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Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than 

ALL  HIS  CHILDREN,  BECAUSE  HE  WAS 


THE  SON  OF  HIS  OLD  AGE,  AND  HE 


MADE  HIM  A  COAT  OF  MANY  COLOURS: 
AND  WHEN  FI  IS  BRETHREN  SAW  THAT 
HIS  FATHER  LOVED  HIM  MORE  THAN 
ALL  HIS  BRETHREN,  THEY  HATED 
HIM,  AND  WOULD  NOT  SPEAK  PEACE¬ 
ABLY  UNTO  HIM. 


^T^HE  intrinfic  moral  worth  of  any 
A  chara&er  is  entirely  diftinfl:  from, 
and  independent  of,  external  circum- 
ftances.  Every  fituation  in  human  life 
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affords  fufficient  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  of  virtuous  habits,  and  the 
perrormance  of  good  actions ;  and  as 
bar  as  a  man’s  virtues  ref  peel  himfelf,  it 
is  of  little  confequence,  whether  they 
be  difplayed  to  public  view  from  an  ex¬ 
alted  ftation,  or  concealed  from  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  world  in  the  humble  retreats 
of  poverty.  If  the  pine  or  the  oak  hap¬ 
pen  to  grow  in  the  valley,  the  one  is  not, 
on  that  account,  in  itfelf,  the  lefs  lofty, 
nor  the  other  the  lefs  majeltic. 

With  refped,  however,  to  the  im- 
prefflons  which  the  virtues  of  one  man 
make  upon  the  imagination  or  feeling 
of  another,  or  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  his  example  will  operate,  much 
depends  upon  the  fituation  in  which  they 
appear,  and  the  light  in  which  they  are 
exhibited.  In  the  (till  walks  of  domef- 
tic  life,  and  under  the  lowly  roof  where 
honeft  labour  dwells,  if  you  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  fearch  for  them,  you  will 
find  many  amiable  and  refpedable  cha¬ 
racters,  adorned  and  enriched  with  vir¬ 
tues  which  entitle  them  to  a  place  among 
“  the  excellent  of  the  earth,”  who, 
neverthelefs,  live  unnoticed  and  forgot¬ 
ten; 
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ten ;  without  reward,  without  praife, 
perhaps  almoft  without  fupport :  while 
others,  whom  fortune  hath  furrounded 
with  the  glare  of  earthly  grandeur, 
continually  fet  forth  their  whole  flock 
of  fhining  qualities  before  the  gazing 
multitude,  and  are  fure  of  obtaining  at 
lead  as  much  admiration  and  applaufe 
as  they  deferve. 

u  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blufli  unfeen, 

And  wafte  its  i'weetneis  on  the  defart  air.” 

Perhaps  we  owe  it  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  revolutions  which  happened  in  the 
life  of  Jofeph  (whofe  character  and  hi- 
ftory  we  are  now  to  confider)  and  to 
the  elevated  flation  which  he  filled  in 
the  court  of  Pharaoh,  that  the  virtues 
of  his  early  years,  while  he  was  a  fhep- 
herd  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  fervant 
to  Potiphar,  and  a  prifoner  in  Egypt, 
were  not  buried  in  oblivion. 

Under  the  former  of  thefe  characters, 
the  facred  hiftory  prefents  him  to  us,  as 
at  once  a  proper  object  of  our  admira¬ 
tion  and  pity.  While  we  admire  the 
gentlenefs  of  his  difpofition,  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  bis  character,  and  the  frnq'i- 
city  of  his  manners,  we  cannot  but 
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lament  his  misfortunes,  and  be  affli£ted 
to  fee  him  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  impru¬ 
dent  partiality  of  his  father,  and  the  en¬ 
vy  and  malice  of  his  brethren. 

_  “  Israel  loved  Jofeph  more  than  all 
his  children  iknd  why  ?  Was  it  be- 
caufe  he  took  better  care  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  ;  becaufe  he  was  more  dutiful 
and  afle&ionate  to  his  father  ;  or  be¬ 
caufe  he  had  a  better  underftanding  or 
more  amiable  difpofitions  than  his  bre¬ 
thren  ?  All  this  might  poflibly  be  true ; 
and  out  ol  any  of  thefe  particulars  a 
fond  parent  might  have  framed  a  plaufl- 
ble  excufe  for  partiality  :  and  perhaps, 
had  Jacob  been  alked  the  reafon  of  his, 
he  might  have  fo  flattered  and  deceived 
himfelf,  as  to  have  imputed  it  to  fome 
one  of  thefe  caufes ;  for,  when  men 
wilh  to  excufe  their  actions  to  themfelves 
or  others,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  afcribe  them  to  a  good  motive 
Inltead  of  the  true  one.  But  faithful 
hiilory  hath  recorded  the  real  ground  of 
Jacob’s  partiality,  “  he  loved  Jofeph 
more  than  all  his  children,  becaufe  he 
Was  the  fon  of  his  old  age.” 

Jos,  no  better  reafon  than  this,  how 

often 
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often  do  we  fee  parents  indulging  a 
partial  fondnefs  for  fome  of  their  off- 
fpring,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  pre¬ 
vails,  alienates  their  hearts  from  the  reft ! 
Some  cafual  circumftance  attending  the 
birth  of  a  child,  a  fortunate  fet  of  fea¬ 
tures  or  complexion,  a  ftriking  refem- 
blance  of  themfelves,  or  of  fome  abfent 
or  deceafed  friend,  or  perhaps  fome  in¬ 
cident  itill  more  trifling,  {hall  take  fuch 
a  powerful  hold  upon  their  affections, 
that  they  {hall  not  be  able  to  deny  them¬ 
felves  the  gratification  of  diftinguifhing 
the  objeCt  of  their  partiality  by  a  thou- 
fand  enviable  tokens  of  peculiar  regard. 
Such  diftinCtions,  even  when  they  are 
meant  as  rewards  of  real  merit,  ought 
to  be  conferred  with  caution  and  pru¬ 
dence  ;  left,  while  encouragement  is  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  more  worthy,  the  inactive 
and  timid  ifhould  be  dilheartened,  or  the 
bold  and  afpiring  difgufted  ;  and  le  ft 
envy  and  malevolence  fhould  be  raifed 
by  thofe  meafures  which  were  intended 
to  excite  a  generous  emulation.  But 
when  the  ground  of  the  diftinCtion  is 
flight  and  fanciful,  the  effeCt  rnuft  necef- 
farily  be  injurious,  both  with  refpeCt  to 
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the  parents  and  the  children.  It  is  of 
no  confequence  in  what  particular  man¬ 
ner  this  partiality  is  exprefi'ed.  "Whether 
the  favourite  be  oftner  exempted  from 
punifhment  for  his  faults,  excufed  from 
irkfome  labours,  indulged  in  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  his  fancies,  or  honoured  with 
kind  words  and  gracious  looks  ;  or 
whether  he  be  raifed  above  the  reft  by 
the  plan  of  his  education,  his  deftinati- 
on  in  life,  his  prefent  appointments,  or 
the  provifion  which  is  made  for  him  in 
future;  whatever  be  the  peculiar  badge 
of  diftinction,  it  is  ce  a  coat  of  many 
colours,”  which  at  once  expofes  the  fond 
parent,  who  puts  it  on,  to  ridicule  and 
cenfure,  and  the  young  man  who  wears 
it  to  envy  and  hatred. 

This  was  experienced  moft  fenfibly 
both  by  the  father  and  foil  in  the  ftory 
now  under  confideratiom  Jacob  had 
the  mortification  to  fee,  that  his  ill- 
judged  partiality  for  one  of  his  children 
deprived  him  of  the  cordial  affection  and 
efteem  of  the  reft  ;  and  foon  found  that 
it  laid  him  open  to  the  moft  unkind  and 
cruel  treatment.  Jofeph  felt  that  the 
elevation  which  a  parent’s  fonanefs  had 
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given  him  above  his  brethren,  indead  of 
engaging  their  refpeCI,  had  only  drawn 
upon  him  their  ridicule,  contempt,  and 
refentment.  They  thought  it  hard  and 
unjud  that,  in  a  numerous  family,  one 
child  fhould  engrofs  the  affections  of  the 
common  parent  ;  that  the  dreams  which 
were  defigned  by  nature  to  water  all  the 
country  round,  fhould  be  confined  to 
one  channel,  and  flow  in  one  direction 
alone.  Their  pride  could  not  brook  the 
mortifying  idea,  that  a  brother,  over 
whom  nature  had  given  them  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  feniority,  and  whom,  in  all  other 
refpeCts,  fhe  had  placed  on  a  level  with 
thenrfelves,  fhould  be  raifed  above  them 
by  the  caprice  or  dotage  of  their  father. 
The  refentment  which  his  partiality  ex¬ 
cited,  at  firfl  expreffed  itfelf  in  contemp¬ 
tuous  and  reproachful  language;  “  They 
hated  Jofeph,  and  could  not  fpeak  peace¬ 
ably  unto  him.*  It  was  dill  farther 
heightened  by  the  recital  of  certain 
dreams,  which  foretold  his  future  great- 
nefs.  At  length  it  fettled  into  cool  ma¬ 
lice,  and  produced  a  deliberate  purpofe 
of  revenge. 

Having  left  their  father’s  houfe,  and, 
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according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times, 
taken  up  an  occafional  refidence  in  a 
neighbouring  country  which  afforded 
pafture  for  their  flocks ;  Jacob,  who  (till 
retained  his  parental  affection  for  his  ab- 
fentfons,and  probably  in  a  much  dronger 
degree  than  their  jealoufy  had  permitted 
them  to  fuppofe,  grew  anxious  concern¬ 
ing  them,  and  fentout  his  fon  Jofeph  to 
enquire  after  their  welfare.  44  Go,  I 
pray  thee,  fays  he,  fee  whether  it  be  well 
with  thy  brethren,  and  well  with  the 
flocks,  and  bring  me  word  again,”  The 
young  man  chearfully  undertook  the 
embaffy,  and  executed  it  faithfully.  He 
had  not  learned  from  his  brethren  to  ba- 
nifn  natural  affedtion  from  his  heart. 
When  he  found  that  they  had  left  the 
place  to  which  his  father  had  directed 
him,  he  did  not,  carelefs  about  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  undertaking,  return  home 
without  farther  fearch  ;  but,  making  di¬ 
ligent  enquiry,  he  difcovered  their  pre¬ 
fen  t  abode,  and  hadened  towards  them. 

When  he  came  within  fight  of  their 
tents,  how  different  the  emotions  wvhich 
arofe  in  the  bread  of  Jofeph,  and  in 
that  of  his  brethren !  On  his  part  were 
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no  feelings  but  thofe  of  affection  ;  no 
purpofes  but  thofe  of  kindnefs.  Play¬ 
ing  been  for  fome  time  feparated  from 
them,  his  remembrance  of  their  former 
alienation  was  obliterated  ;  or,  however, 
the  expectation  of  a  happy  interview 
awakened  every  tender  fentiment  in  his 
heart,  and  left  no  room  for  the  intrufion 
of  unpleafing  ideas.  As  he  drew  near 
he  rejoiced  to  behold  their  profperity, 
and  hoped  to  increafe  their  happinefs  bv 
bringing  them  good  tidings  of  their  far¬ 
ther.  But,  on  his  approach,  a  very 
different  train  of  ideas  rufhed  into  their 
minds ;  far  other  paffions  rofe  up  in 
their  breads  :  all  their  former  refent- 
ments  and  jealoufies  were  in  a  moment 
rekindled  :  at  the  firft  fight  of  him  they 
exclaimed — not,  “  fee  our  brother  !” 
but,  “  Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh  l” 

A  design  was  inflantly  formed  to 
kill  him,  and  to  conceal  their  crime  by 
faying  that  he  had  been  devoured  by 
fome  wild  bead  ;  and,  had  they  been  all 
equally  bent  upon  his  deftru&ion,  the 
defign  had  been  immediately  executed. 

Bu  r,  the  elder  brother  Reuben,  under 
the  pretence  of  avoiding  the  horror  of 
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polluting  their  hands  with  their  brother’s 
blood,  but  in  reality  that  he  might  af¬ 
terwards  contrive  fome  means  for  Jo- 
feph’s  efcape,  propofed  that  they  ftiould 
call  him  into  a  neighbouring  pit,  and 
there  leave  him  to  perifh.  This  propo- 
fal  being  acceded  to,  the  young  man, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  inftead  of 
being  welcomed  and  embraced  as  a  bro¬ 
ther,  or  even  fainted  as  a  ft  ranger,  was 
feized  and  ftripped  of  his  raiment— that 
coat  of  many  colours,  which  had  been 
fo  long  the  badge  of  his  father’s  fond- 
nefs,  and  the  object  of  their  envy — and, 
after  many  cruel  infults,  was  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  pit.  All  his  intreaties,  all  his 
cries  and  tears,  were  ineffectual  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  releafe. 

Malice  is  inexorable :  before  her  tri¬ 
bunal  natural  affedtion  and  humanity  in¬ 
tercede  in  vain  ;  fhe  even  teaches  the 
heart  to  exult  in  mifery,  and  to  enjoy 
the  horrors  which  her  bloody  hands  have 
prepared.  The  brethren  of  Jofeph  were 
not  only  inftigated  by  their  jealoufy  and 
refentment  to  expofe  his  life  ;  but,  while 
his  piteous  cries  were  yet  founding  in 
their  ears,  they  proceeded  to  partake  of 
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their  wonted  repaft,  as .  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  difturb  their  tranquillity. 
u  They  took  him  and  caft  him  into  a 
pit — and  they  fat  down  to  eat  bread.5’ 
Such  enormous  crimes  do  envy  and  ma¬ 
lice,  when  they  have  been  long  fullered 
to  lie  rankling  in  the  heart,  and  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  gain  daily  ftrength  by  being 
indulged,  at  length  render  men  capable 
of  committing.  How  carefully,  my  bre¬ 
thren,  ought  we  to  guard  againft  the 
flighted  venom  of  fuch  deadly  poifon  ! 

At  this  diftrefsful  moment,  providence 
brought  that  relief  to  jofeph  which  his 
brethren  had  denied  him.  A  company 
of  Ifhmaelites  pafling  by  on  their  way  to 
Egypt,  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  that  they  might  effectually  rid 
themfelves  of  this  troublefome  and  afpir- 
ing  youth,  without  fhedding  his  blood, 
by  felling  him  to  thefe  travellers.  There 
is  in  human  nature  fuch  an  abhorrence 
of  murder,  that  even  the  greateft  villains 
will,  if  poffible,  accomplifh  their  ends 
without  it,  and  will  feldom  commit  this 
horrid  crime  from  the  mere  wantonnefs 
of  barbarity.  It  was  therefore  natural, 
at  the  approach  of  thefe  Ifhmaelites,  that 
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Judah  fhould  lay  to  his  brethren,  “what 
profit  is  it,  if  we  flay  our  brother  and 
conceal  his  blood  ?  come,  let  us  fell  him 
to  the  Ifhmaelites,  and  let  not  our  hand 
be  upon  him,  lor  he  is  our  brother  and 
ourflefh  ;55  and  that  his  brethren  fhould 
be  latisfied  with  the  propofal.  Had  they 
indeed  rightly  underflood  the  principle 
which  Judah  fuggefted,  and  purfued  it 
into  its  natural  confequences,  they  would 
have  feen,  that  to  fell  their  brother  as  a 
flave  was  a  crime  Scarcely  lefs  heinous  in 
its  nature,  than  that  which  they  fir  ft  pro¬ 
posed  to  commit ;  but,  probably,  the 
frequency  of  the  praQice  of  purchafmg 
and  felling  Haves  might,  in  thofe  days, 
as  it  does  at  prefent,  render  men  inatten¬ 
tive  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  aftion  ; 
and  they  might  think  it  a  final!  crime  to 
buy  or  fell  a  brother.  However  this 
was,  it  was  determined  that  Jofeph  fhould 
be  fold  :  the  Ifhmaelites  accordingly 
purchafed  him,  and  carried  him  into 
Egypt. 

Reuben,  who  was  abfent  when  the 
bargain  was  made  (having  probably 
withdrawn  himfelf  with  a  view  to  refcue 
his  brother  as  boon  as  the  reft  of  the 
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company  had  left  the  pit)  upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  expreffed  the  utmoft  didrefs  at  the 
lofs  of  Jofeph  ;  perhaps  imagining  that 
during  his  abfence  they  had  difpatched 
him.  The  whole  affair,  however,  being 
explained  to  him,  he  acquiefced  in  what 
had  been  done,  and  they  agreed  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  aftion  from  their  father,  by 
dipping  the  coat  of  many  colours  in 
blood,  and  thus  leading  him  to  conclude, 
that  fome  wild  bead  had  torn  his  fon  to 
pieces.  The  artifice  fucceeded  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  that  concealment  and  diffi- 
mulation  which  villainy  is  generally  ob¬ 
liged  to  praftife  in  order  to  carry  on  its 
defigns,  they  perfuaded  their  father  that 
Jofeph,  his  beloved  fon,  was  dead.  In 
deviling  and  executing  this  deception, 
they  might  probably  intend  to  take  fome 
revenge  upon  their  father  for  his  unrea- 
fonable  partiality  in  favour  of  the  child 
of  his  old  age.  But,  whatever  was  their 
intention,  it  is  mod  certain  that  he  paid 
dear  for  this  indance  of  weaknefs  ;  con¬ 
tinuing  for  a  long  feafon  to  mourn  for 
his  fon  with  unabating  and  inconfolable 
grief :  cc  He  refufed  to  be  comforted, 
and  faid,  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave 
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unto  my  fon  mourning.”— This  whole 
ft  cry  teacheth  us  the  folly  of  parental 
partiality,  more  feelingly  than  the  molt 
laboured  reafonings  of  philofophy  could 
have  done ;  and  ought  to  be  a  warning 
to  all  parents,  not  to  diftinguifti  one  child 
from  the  reft  by  “  a  coat  of  many  co¬ 
lours/5 

Let  us  now  follow  Jofeph  into  Egypt, 
and  obferve  the  virtues  which  rendered 
him  beloved  and  refpe&ed  even  in  the 
humble  date  of  fervitude,  and  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  his  advancement. 

Having  been  purchafed  from  thelfh- 
maelites  by  Potiphar,  an  officer  in  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  guards,  his  amiable  manners  foori 
attracted  his  inafter’s  notice,  and  gained 
him  the  Ration  of  a  menial  fervant  in 
Potiphar’s  family.  Here  he  experienced 
the  value  of  thofe  virtuous  and  religious 
principles,  which  had  been  early  fown, 
and  had  taken  deep  root,  in  his  heart. 
From  his  father’s  hotife  he  had  brought 
treasures,  which,  even  in  a  ftate  of  Have- 
ry,  he  could  call  his  own,  and  which 
procured  for  him — what  gold  and  lilver 
could  not  have  purchafed—  the  favour  of 
heaven.  u  The  Lord  was  with  Jofeph, 

and 
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and  he  was  a  profperous  man.5'  The 
fidelity  with  which  he  conftantly  dif- 
charged  his  duty,  and  the  attention  which 
he  always  difcovered  to  his  mailer’s  in- 
tereft,  obtained,  by  degrees,  fuch  a  lhare 
of  his  elteern,  that  at  lalt  he  promoted 
him  to  offices  of  the  higheft  honour  ia 
his  family,  and  placed  an  unlimited  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  judgment  and  integrity, 
entrufted  him  with  the  foie  management 
of  his  domeflic  affairs.  cc  Pie  made  him 
overfeer  over  his  houfe,  and  all  that  he 
had  he  put  into  his  hand  ;  and  he  knew 
not  aught  he  had,  fave  the  bread  which 
he  did  eat.”  And,  that  he  had  no  reafon 
to  repent  of  his  confidence  in  this  up¬ 
right  youth,  the  fequel  Efficiently  ffiows. 

This  part  of  the  llory  affords  fervants 
a  ftriking  pattern  for  their  imitation  j 
and  may  inftrud  them,  that  a  diligent 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  fla- 
tion,  a  faithful  regard  to  the  intereffs  of 
thofe  whom  they  ferve,  and  fuch  a  Hea¬ 
dy  principle  of  honelty,  as  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  gain,  or  certainty  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  can  overcome,  are  qualities  which 
will  always  intitle  them  to  refped,  and 
generally  render  their  fit  nation  eafy  and 
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advantageous.  More  particularly,  it 
may  encourage  fuch  as,  through  difap- 
pointment  or  misfortune,  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  exchange  a  ftate  of  affluence 
and  independence  for  that  of  fervitude, 
to  hope,  that  by  a  Heady  courfe  of  up¬ 
right  behaviour  they  may  at  length  rife 
fuperior  to  their  difficulties.  And  laftly, 
it  fhould  teach  mailers  to  pay  attention 
to  the  moral  conduct  of  their  fervants, 
and  to  diflinguifh  fuch  as  difcover  an 
uncommon  fflare  of  merit  by  peculiar 
and  fubftantial  tokens  of  regard. 

The  next  part  of  Jofeph’s  hiflory  ex¬ 
hibits  him  in  a  light  which  refle&s  im¬ 
mortal  honour  upon  his  memory,  and 
is  full  of  the  moft  important  and  ufeful 
inltruclion.  To  the  licentious  part  of 
the  world,  a  young  man  refilling  the 
felicitations  of  beauty  may  appear  an 
object  of  ridicule  ;  and  many,  who 
would  not  refufe  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
praife  which  is  due  to  fuch  virtue,  may 
perhaps,  through  exceffive  refinement, 
imagine  that  it  might  more  properly  be 
an  object  of  private  admiration,  than  be 
made  a  topic  of  public  declamation  and 
panegyric.  But  a  character  which  is 
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intrinfically  refpectable  and  highly  me¬ 
ritorious,  cannot  be  made  ridiculous  by 
the  fcorn  and  laughter  of  fools,  and 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  public 
view  to  humour  the  fcruples  of  falfe  de¬ 
licacy. 

Behold,  then,  and  admire  the  virtue 
of  this  young  man !  Affaulted  by  every 
temptation  which  could  be  fuppofed  ca¬ 
pable  of  feducing  him  ;  enticed  by  the 
powerful  attractions  of  beauty,  and  by 
repeated  and  importunate  felicitations ; 
allured  by  the  profpeQ:  of  gain  from  the 
favour  and  filtered:  of  his  Seducer;  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  fear  of  her  refentment ; 
fee  him  refclutely  withftanding  all  thefe 
motives,  and  in  opposition  to  their  com¬ 
bined  force  preferving  his  virtue  uncor¬ 
rupted.  What  were  the  principles  which 
enabled  him  to  gain  this  glorious  con- 
queft — which  raifed  him  fuperior  to  the 
allurements  of  pleafure  and  intereft, 
and  infpired  him  with  refolution  to  meet 
the  difdain  of  mortified  pride  and  disap¬ 
pointed  paflion  ?  Was  it  natural  infenfi- 
bility  ?  or  was  it  that  affe&ation  of  in¬ 
difference  to  pleafure  which  later  times 
have  termed  Stoicifm  ?  No  !  The  prin- 
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ciples  which  actuated  this  virtuous  youth 
were  of  a  much  more  exalted  and  ge¬ 
nerous  kind  :  they  were  honour- — gra¬ 
titude-religion.  Fie  difdained  to  prove 
himfelf  unworthy  of  the  confidence  his 
mafter  had  placed  in  him,  by  bafely  in¬ 
vading  one  of  his  moft  iacred  rights  : 
he  was  too  fenfibie  of  the  obligations 
which  his  mailer’s  kindnefs  had  laid 
upon  him,  to  be  capable  ol  requiting  it 
by  giving  a  fatal  wound  to  his  peace, 
and  robbing  him  of  the  only  treafure, 
which  he  had  kept  from  him :  he  had 
too  much  reverence  for  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  judge,  to  venture  upon  fo 
eifential  a  violation  of  the  great  laws  of 
juftice  and  equity :  he  therefore  repelled 
the  felicitations  of  his  feducer  by  fay¬ 
ing,  “  Behold,  my  matter  knovveth  not 
what  is  with  me  in  the  houfe,  and  he 
hath  committed  all  that  he  hath  to  my 
hand  ;  there  is  none  greater  in  this  houfe 
than  I ;  neither  hath  he  kept  back  any 
thing  from  me  but  thee,  becaufe  thou 
art  his  wife :  how  then  can  I  do  this 
great  wickednefs,  and  fin  againft  God  ?” 

Can  we,  my  brethren,  conceive  a 
character  more  truly  refpeftable,  and 
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worthy  of  imitation,  than  that  which  is 
here  prefented  to  oar  view  ?  What  are 
the  principal  qualities  in  moral  actions, 
from  which  we  determine  their  value, 
and  the  degree  of  refpect  which  they 
deferve  ?  Are  they  not  chiefly  thefe  two 
—the  defign  with  which  they  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  vigour  and  itrength  of 
mind  which  is  exerted  in  performing 
them  ?  If  a  man  acts  from  the  moft  ele¬ 
vated  views,  and  purfues  the  nobleft 
ends  with  a  fteadinefs  and  firmnefs  of 
refolution  which  nothing  can  fhake,  our 
moral  feelings  lead  us  to  pronounce  him 
in  the  higheft  degree  worthy  of  refpeft. 
—Such  was  the  character  of  jofeph. 

Examined  by  this  teft,  what  fhare  of 
refpedt  will  be  due  to  the  characters  of 
thofe,  who,  while  they  boaft  of  their  ho¬ 
nour  and  courage,  accuftom  themfelves 
to  ridicule  and  defpife  fuch  virtue  as  that 
of  Jofeph’ s  ?  Is  it  not  their  avowed  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  pleafure,  in  their  fenfe  of  the 
term,  is  the  fupreme  good,  and  that 
every  thing  elfe  ought  to  be  purfued  only 
in  fubordination  to  this  great  object  ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  that  every  man 
fhould  at  all  events  procure  for  himfelf 
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the  higheft  degree  of  animal  gratification 
in  his  power,  how  much  foever  it  may 
interfere  with  the  happinefs  of  others, 
the  obligations  of  religion,  or  even  the 
fuperior  interefts  of  his  own  nature  ? 
Thefe  men  can  therefore  certainly  have 
no  claim  to  reipect,  on  account  of  their 
principles  and  motives  of  aflion.  Nor 
are  they  more  refpeftable  for  the  vigour 
and  firmnefs  of  their  minds :  for  their 
whole  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  con¬ 
tinued  courfe  of  weak  compliances  with 
the  impulfes  of  appetite  ;  by  which  their 
powers  are  gradually  enervated,  till  at 
length  they  become  incapable  of  thofe 
mental  exertions  which  higher  purfuits 
would  require. 

Let  us  not,  then,  fuffer  ourfelves  to 
be  feduced  by  falfe  appearances,  or  the 
influence  of  cuftoin,  into  an  opinion  that 
there  is  any  thing  worthy  of  admiration 
or  refpeft  in  the  character  of  a  man  of 
pleafure,  or  any  thing  deferving  of  ridi¬ 
cule  or  contempt  in  that  of  a  man  of 
virtue.  If  we  judge  of  actions  by  their 
motives  and  tendencies,  we  mull  fee, 
that  to  invade  the  property  of  another, 
or  deftroy  his  happinefs,  is  as  much  a 

viola- 
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violation  of  the  lav/s  of  morality  and 
religion,  when  the  immediate  end  is  to 
procure  ourfelves  pleafure,  as  when  it  is 
to  put  ourfelves  in  poileflion  of  wealth  ; 
and  confequently  that  the  man  who  in¬ 
vades  his  neighbour's  bed,  or  who  by 
the  arts  of  ieducfion  defpoils  a  female 
mind  of  its  virtue,  and  a  female  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  reputation,  is  at  lead  equally 
criminal,  with  the  man  who  preys  upon 
the  public  by  the  arts  of  fraud,  or  lives 
by  theft  and  plunder.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  to  refift* 
a  temptation  to  criminal  indulgence, 
that  is,  to  fuch  indulgence  as  involves  in 
it  an  injurious  attack  upon  the  property 
or  happinefs  of  others,  is  not  lefs  lauda¬ 
ble,  than  to  decline  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
quiring  wealth  by  iniquitous  means. 
Licentious  purfuits  are  not  the  lefs  cri¬ 
minal,  becaufe  they  aflume  the  foft  ap¬ 
pellation  of  pleafure  ;  nor  is  Ready  vir¬ 
tue  the  lefs  refpe&able,  becaufe  it  is  foine- 
times  fiigmatifed  by  the  name  of  pre- 
cifeners. 

Let  us  then  abffain  from  licentious 
pleafure  with  determined  refolution,  re- 
gar  dlefs  of  the  contempt  which  its  de¬ 
luded 
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luded  votaries  may  caft  upon  us  ;  and 
let  us  adhere  to  the  path  of  virtue  as 
the  only  road  to  real  refped  and  fubftan- 
tial  honour.  Nor  let  us  entertain  the 
mo  ft  diftant  fufpicion  that  virtue  fhall 
ever  go  without  its  reward.  If  in  any 
particular  inftances  it  fhould  fubjed  us 
to  ridicule  and  reproach  :  if,  through 
the  malice  of  thofe  whom  our  virtue 
has  offended,  it  fhould  for  a  time  involve 
us  in  difficulties  ;  let  us  not  defpond. 
Though  Jofeph  was  caft  into  prifon  by 
the  artifices  and  falfehoods  of  his  difap- 
pointed  and  enraged  feducer,  through 
the  prifon  (as  the  fequel  will  ffiew)  lay 
the  road  to  his  future  advancement. 
And  the  general  tendencies  of  things, 
as  well  as  the  dodrine  of  revelation, 
authorife  us  to  fay,  “  Verily  there  is  a 
reward  for  the  righteous ;  there  is  a  God 
who  judgeth  the  earth.55 
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Genesis  xlv.  a, 

And  he  said,  I  am  Joseph  your  bro¬ 
ther,  WHOM  YE  SOLD  INTO  EGYPT: 
NOW  THERlFORE  B  £  NOT  GRIEVED 
NOR  ANGRY  WITH  YOURSELVES,  THAT 
YE  SOLD  ME  HITHER,  FOR  God  DID 
SEND  ME  BEFORE  YOU  TO  PRESERVE 
LIFE, 

THE  principal  reafon  why  men  are 
fo  frequently  diffatisfied  with  their 
condition,  and  difpofed  to  complain  of 
the  ways  of  providence,  is,  that  they" 
judge  from  prefent  appearances  and  im¬ 
mediate  effects, without  being  at  the  pains 
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to  confider  the  remoter  tendencies,  or 
having  the  patience  to  wait  for  the  final 
iffues,  ot  events.  If  ftorms  arife,  or  any 
of  the  more  terrible  operations  of  nature 
take  place,  the  merchant  whofe  property 
finks  beneath  the  troubled  waves,  or  the 
hufbandman  the  produce  of  whofe  field 
is  confumed  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  mur¬ 
murs  at  his  ill  fortune,  and  thinks  it  hard 
that  induftry  fhould  be  unable  to  com¬ 
mand  iuccefs.  Under  the  anguifh  of 
acute  difeafes,  the  reftlefs  fufferer,  alike 
unmindful  of  pad  enjoyments  and  future 
profpedts,  and  judging  of  the  condition 
of  human  nature  wholly  from  his  prefent 
feelings,  pronounces  life  a  grievous  bur¬ 
den,  and  willies  for  leave  to  lay  it  down. 
The  fudden  lofs  of  fome  valued  poffef- 
fion  or  fome  beloved  friend,  or  a  difap- 
pointment  in  the  execution  of  fome  fa¬ 
vourite  fcheme,  fhall  fpread  fuch  a  gloom 
over  every  object  around  us,  that  we  fhall 
become  incapable  of  relifhing  the  blef- 
fings  which  yet  remain,  and  fhall  be  rea¬ 
dy  in  the  fretfulnefs  of  defpondency  to 
adopt  the  language  of  Jacob,  u  All  thefe 
things  are  againft  me.,} 

Whereas,  if  we  would  fuffer  ourfelves 

to 
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to  view  the  events  which  befall  us  in  the 
calm  light  of  philoiophy  and  leligion., 
we  fhould  foon  be  convinced,  that  the 
mod  dreadful  appearances  in  the  natural 
world,  are  a  neceffary  part  of  that  ge¬ 
neral  plan,  by  which  the  order  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  univerfe  are  preserved  ;  that 
feme  degree  of  differing  is  requisite  to 
give  us  a  higher  relilh  oi  happineis  ^  and 
that  our  beft  affections  and  nobleft  vir¬ 
tues  are  cultivated  and  {frengthened  in 
the  fchool  of  adverfity.  If  we  confult 
our  own  experience,  or  obferve  tnat  of 
others,  we  xlia.ll  find  that  events  which 
had  at  find  the  mod  unfavourable  afpecly 
and  feemed  to  give  juft  occafion  for  ait- 
content  and  complaint,  have  in  the  blue 
been  probative  of  moft  important  ad¬ 
vantages.  That  which  happened  in  the 
hiftory  of  jofeph  is  by  no  means  fo  un- 
ufual,  as  the  gloomy  phftoiopher  or  the 
difappointed  man  of  the  world  may  ima¬ 
gine,  that  what  we  think  to  be  evil, 
God  means  for  good/5 

It  was  from  inch  juft  and  enlarged 
views  of  nature  and  providence,  and 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  innocence 
and  integrity,  that  Jofeph  derived  his 

chief 
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chief  Support,  while  he  was  confined  in 

pif s  Prifon  in  Egypt-  He  had  the 
latisfaaion  to  reflect,  that  neither  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ?  nor  in  the  houfe  of  Po- 
tiphar,  had  he  committed  any  offence 
which  merited  the  treatment  he  had  re¬ 
ceived :  he  therefore  hoped,  that  the 
Almighty  Guardian  oi  innocence  would 
at  length  refeue  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  oppreffors.  Being  in  the  fame 
prifon  with  one  of  the  king's  fervants 
who  was  foon  to  be  releafed,  he  hoped 
to  be  dole  through  his  intereft  to  obtain 
his  enlargement :  he  therefore  faid  to 
nim,  “  Think  on  me  when  it  fhall  be 
well  with  thee,  and  Jhew  kindnefs  I  pray 
tnee  unto  me,  and  make  mention  of  me 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  bring  me  out  of  this 
houie  ;  for  indeed  I  was  ftolen  away  out 
or  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,  and  here 
alio  have  I  done  nothing  that  they  fhould 
put  me  into  the  dungeon.”  Reafonable, 
however,  as  Jofeph’s  requeft  was,  and 
notwithftanding  all  the  kindnefs  he  had 
ftiewn  to  the  king's  fervant  in  prifon,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  upon 
his  advancement  he  no  longer  remem¬ 
bered  the  afflictions  of  his  fellow  prifo- 
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ner  :  “  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  re¬ 
member  Jofeph,  but  forgat  him.” 

Deserted  by  all  the  world,  Jofeph 
had  now  no  refource  but  in  the  God  of 
his  fathers.  In  him  he  dill  chearfully 
confided  ;  and  he  foon  found,  that  “  it 
is  better  to  trufi:  in  the  Lord  than  to  put 
confidence  in  man.”  The  fupernatural 
power  of  interpreting  dreams  with  which 
he  was  endued,  and  which  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  prifon,  introduced  him  to  the 
prefence  and  notice  of  Pharaoh  :  and  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  fagacity 
which  he  difplayed,  he  was  on  a  fudden 
raifed  from  the  difgraceful  abode  of  ma¬ 
lefactors  to  the  firft  place  of  honour  and 
trufi:  under  Pharaoh.  Thus  in  one  prof- 
perous  moment  all  his  afflictions  were 
ended,  and  his  virtues  received  an  ample 
reward. 

The  fame  virtues  which  had  guided 
and  fupported  this  young  man  while  he 
was  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  fhep- 
herd  and  a  fervant,  adorned  and  elevat¬ 
ed  his  character  when  he  was  called  to 
fill  a  fuperior  ftation  in  the  court  of  E- 
gypt,  and  to  aCt  as  prime  mini  (ter  to  the 
abfolute  monarch  of  an  extenfive  empire, 
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But,  waving  the  confederation  of  his 
addons  as  a  ftatefman,  as  lefs  adapted  to 
fugged  moral  inftrudion,  let  us  view 
him  in  the  relations  of  a  brother  and  a 
ion,  and  follow  him  through  the  int£r- 
efting  and  pathetic  fcenes  which  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  his  hiftory  exhibits. 

1  he  famine  which  Jofeph  had  foretold 
reaching  the  country  in  which  Jacob 
dwelt,  and  the  wife  precautions  which 
the  king  of  Egypt  had  taken  to  prevent 
its  deftrudive  effects  having  been  report¬ 
ed  abroad,  Jacob  determined  to  fend  his 
fons  mto  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  On  this 
errand  all,  except  Benjamin,  went  up  to 
the  court  o i  Pharaoh.  They  foon  gained 
accefs  to  the  prime  minifter,  who  him- 
felf  fuperintended  the  file  of  corn  from 
the  public  granaries.  The  appearance 
of  Zaph-Nath-Faaneah,  the  principal  offi¬ 
cer  under  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  fo  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  that  of  the  affiided 
and  injured  youth  whom  they  had  fold 
to  the  Ifhmaelites,  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  them  to  difcover  that  the  perfon  was 
the  fame. 

Joseph,  at  the  inftant  that  he  faw  his 
brethren  before  him,  observing  that  he 

was 
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was  unknown  to  them,  refolved  to  keep 
them  for  a  while  in  ignorance,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  dilcover- 
ing  their  prefent  difpofitions,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  trying  the  ffrength  of  their 
affedion  for  their  father  and  their  bre¬ 
thren.  To  carry  on  this  deiign,  he  al- 
fumed  a  fternnefs  of  afpeft,  and  feverity 
of  language,  that  ill  accorded  with  die 
tender  emotions  which  this  imeivicw 
had  occafioned.  He  reproached  them 
with  coming  into  Egypt  as  fpies,  and  re¬ 
quired  that  before  they  fhould  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  a  fecond  fuppiy  of  com 
into  Canaan,  they  fhoukl  prove  the  truth 
of  the  account  which  they  had  given  of 
themfelves,  by  bringing  up  their  young¬ 
er  brother  along  with  them,  and  in  the 
mean  time  fhould  leave  one  of  their 
number  bound  in  prifon  as  a  pledge  xor 
their  return. 

This  demand,  which  included  in  it 
fo  many  afflicting  circumftances,  involv¬ 
ed  them  in  the  utmoft  perplexity  and 
diftrefs.  In  the  hour  of  calamity,  it  is 
natural  for  the  guilty  to  upbraid  them¬ 
felves,  and  aferibe  their  bufferings  to 
their  crimes*  The  horrid  plot  wliich 
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tiiey  had  formerly  devifed  againft  their 
brother’s  life,  and  their  cruelty  in  turn- 
ing  a  dear  ear  to  his  cries,  and  aban¬ 
doning  him  to  all  the  wretchednefs  of 
flavery,  now  rofe  up  before  their  ima¬ 
ginations  in  their  true  colours.  Their 
confciences  accufed  them  ;  and  they  faid 
one  to  another,  in  their  own  language  ; 

We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother,  in  that  we  faw  the  anguifh  of 
his  foul  when  he  befought  us,  "and  we 
would  not  hear,  therefore  is  this  diftrefs 
come  upon  us.”  Jofeph  was  fo  touched 
with  tins  fcene  tnat  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  afide  and  weep.  Determined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  execute  bis  defign,  he  foon  re- 
f limed  his  counterfeited  feverity,  and 
perfifted  in  requiring  them  to  bring  up 
their  younger  brother. 

When  Jacob  heard  the  hard  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  they  were  to  expect  the 
continuance  of  the  neceffary  fupplies  of 
food,  he  was  beyond  meafure  affiidted, 
and  refufed  to  comply.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  finding  that  no  other  refource  re¬ 
mained,  he  confented,  and  with  a  heart 
full  of  grief  laid,  “  If  it  mull  be  fo 
irow,  take  your  brother,  and  arife,  go 

again 
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again  unto  the  man  ;  and  God  Almigh¬ 
ty  give  you  mercy  before  the  man.,  that 
he  may  fend  away  your  other  brother 
and  Benjamin  :  if  I  be  bereaved  of  my 
children,  I  am  bereaved.” 

On  their  fecond  arrival  in  Egypt,  the 
governor  finding  they  had  obeyed  his  or¬ 
ders,  received  them  with  great  kindnefs, 
and  fo  far  indulged  the  natural  feelings 
of  his  heart  as  to  enquire  aftedtionately 
concerning  their  father,  and  give  the 
young  ftranger  a  cordial  welcome.  “  He 
alked  them  of  their  welfare,  and  faid. 
Is  your  father  well  ?  the  old  man  of 
whom  ye  fpake,  is  he  yet  alive  ?  And 
they  anfwered,*  thy  fervant  our  father  is 
in  good  health,  he  is  yet  alive  ;  and  they 
bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made  obei- 
fance.”  ; And  feeing  Benjamin  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  fon,  he  faid,  Is  this  your  young¬ 
er  brother,  of  whom  ye  fpake  unto  me  ? 
and  he  faid,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee, 
my  fon.”  The  fcene  now  became  too 
interefting  to  be  fupported  without  the 
natural  relief  of  tears :  that  he  might 
not  therefore  prevent  the  complete  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  purpofe  by  a  premature 

difcovery, 
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difcovery,  He  retired  into  his  chamber 
and  wept  there* 

After  having  received  feveral  tokens 
oi  kindnefs  from  the  governor,  they  fet 
out  with  frelh  fupplies  of  corn  on  their 
journey  homewards :  but  Jofeph ,  who 
now  became  impatient  to  difcover  him- 
feli  to  his  brethren,  made  life  of  an  ar¬ 
tifice  to  recall  them,  and  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  revealing  the  important 
fecret.  Having  ordered  the  filver  cup 
out  of  which  he  drank  to  be  privately 
conveyed  into  Benjamin’s  fack  of  corn, 
he  called  them  back,  charged  them  with 
the  theft,  and  required  that  the  perfon 
in  whole  fack  it  fhould  be  found  fhould 


De  liis  fervant.  When  the  cup  was  found 
with  Benjamin,  all  his  brethren  were 
exceedingly  affiibted  for  their  father  ; 
and  Judah,  in  a  mold  pathetic  fpeech, 
acquainted  the  governor  with  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  cafe,  and  intreated  that 
he  himfelf  might  be  permitted  to  remain 
a  bondman  inftead.  of  Benjamin. 

Joseph  was  now  fufficiently  convinc¬ 
ed  that  his  brethren  retained  a  dutiful 
and  affectionate  regard  for  their  father, 
that  mutual  harmony  fubfiited  among 

themfelves. 
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themfelves,  and  that  they  fmcerely  re¬ 
pented  of  their  former  behaviour  to¬ 
wards  him.  It  was  enough  :  his  'gene¬ 
rous  heart  desired  no  more.  Unwilling 
to  give  them  pain  for  a  fingle  moment 
longer  than  was  neceffary  to  difcover 
their  prefent  difpofitions  ;  unable,  after 
what  had  pafied,  to  difguife  his  feelings, 
and  fupprefs  the  ftrong  emotions  that 
ftruggled  within  him  ;  commanding  the 
attendants  to  withdraw — a  flood  of  tears 
burfl:  from  his  eyes— -and  he  laid  unto 
his  brethren — “  I  am  Jofeph.  Doth  my 
father  yet  live — And  his  brethren  could 
not  anfwer  him.  And  Jofeph  faid  unto 
his  brethren,  come  near  to  me  I  pray 
you  ;  and  they  came  near  ;  and  he  laid, 
I  am  Jofeph  your  brother,  whom  ye  fold 
into  Egypt :  now  therefore  be  not  griev¬ 
ed  nor  angry  with  yourfelves,  that  ye 
fold  me  hither;  for  God  did  fend  me 
before  you  to  preferve  life.” 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  narra¬ 
tive,  let  us  paufe  to  admire  the  tender, 
generous  and  noble  ipirit  which  Jofeph 
difcovered  through  the  whole  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  fcene.  His  fudden  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  advancement  had  not  fo  far 

elated 
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elated  his  fpirit,  as  to  render  him  capable 
of  looking  down  with  contempt  upon 
his  brethren  ;  abfence  had  not  worn  out 
the  imprefiions,  which  natural  relation 
and  early  connections  had  made  ;  nor 
had  even  the  malicious  barbarity  of  his 
brethren,  in  that  fcene  of  his  life  which 
was  too  diitrefsful  ever  to  be  forgotten, 
been  able  to  tear  afunder  the  bonds  of 
nature.  Though  they  had  injured  him 
beyond  reparation  ;  though  he  had  fuf- 
fered  fuch  indignities  and  cruelties  as 
might  have  been  fufficient  to  have  jelli¬ 
fied  the  warmed  refentinent ;  he  dill  re¬ 
membered  that  the  perfons  who  had 
treated  him  in  this  manner  were  his  bre¬ 
thren  ;  he  dill  felt  the  powerful  attrac¬ 
tions  of  natural  affeCtion  ;  and,  dnding 
them  difpofed  to  receive,  and  capable  of 
enjoying,  his  frienddiip,  he  ufed  his  ut- 
mod  endeavours  to  edablifh  a  mutual 
and  lading  attachment.  He  did  not  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  with  coldly  aiTuring  them 
that  he  had  forgiven  them  ;  he  redored 

O  £  t  ' 

them  to  a  place  in  his  heart,  treated 
them  with  every  external  mark  of  kind- 
nefs,  and  continued,  through  the  remain¬ 
der 
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der  of  his  life,  to  render  them  the  moft 
important  and  generous  fervices. 

Such  generofity  as  this,  it  is  much  ea- 
fier  to  admire  than  to  imitate.  When 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  the  applica¬ 
tion,  and  to  exhibit  in  our  own  conduct 
fimilar  examples  of  a  forgiving  temper, 
we  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  there  is 
forne  effential  peculiarities  in  our  cir- 
cumftances,  which  may  ferve  as  a  rea- 
fonable  apology  for  indulging  our  re- 
fentments.  Though  the  injury  we  have 
buffered  may  bear  no  proportion  to  that 
which  Jofeph  knew  how  to  forgive  5 
though  no  attempt  has  been  made  upon 
our  life,  our  liberty,  or  our  property  ; 
though  perhaps  the  offence  that  has  been 
committed  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  an  angry  word,  a  cenforious  reflec¬ 
tion,  a  bold  contradiction  of  our  opini¬ 
on,  or  merely  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
good-breeding  and  politenefs  ;  yet  we 
find  means  toperfuade  ourfelves  that  the 
culprit  has  no  claim  to  forgivenefs,  and 
that  to  perfift  in  our  refentment  againft 
him  is  innocent  and  even  laudable.  The 
true  reafon  of  this  is,  that  we  do  not  in 
reality  poffefs  fo  much  of  the  genuine 

h  fpirit 
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fpirit  of  benevolence  and  piety  as  we  may 
perhaps  perfuade  others,  and  ourfelves, 
to  imagine.  How  much  foever  men  may 
declaim  on  the  excellence  of  charity,  and 
boafl:  of  their  philanthropy,  they  are  in 
reality  deftitute  of  this  divine  principle, 
if  it  hath  not  taught  them  the  ieffons  of 
forbearance  and  forgivenefs  ;  u  for  cha¬ 
rity  fuffereth  long,  is  not  eafily  provok¬ 
ed  ;  beareth  all  things  ;  endureth  all 
things.5' 

Nor  is  a  difpofition  to  refentment  and 
revenge  confident  with  a  becoming  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Supreme  Power  ;  for  the  ge¬ 
nuine  principles  of  religion  would  teach 
us,  that  even  the  paffions  and  vices  of 
men,  under  the  direction  of  the  wife  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  world,  contribute  towards 
the  general  order  and  happinefs  ;  and 
would  enable  us  to  bear  with  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  our  brethren,  with  an  humble 
reliance  on  that  Providence  which  can 
bring  harmony  out  of  difcord,  good  out 
of  evil.  It  was  on  thefe  principles  that 
Jofeph  reafoned,  when  he  faid  to  his 
brethren,  “  Ye  thought  evil  againfl;  me, 
but  God  meant  it  unto  good.” 

There  is  yet  another  part  of  jofeph's 

hiftory. 
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hiftory,  which  places  his  character  in  a 
peculiarly-amiable  point  of  view,  and 
fuggelts  the  mo/l  ufefui  in ft rudions  \ 
namely,  his  behaviour  towards  his  la¬ 
ther  and  his  brethren,  after  he  had  made 
himfelf  known  to  them.  Far  from  be¬ 
ing  afhamed  of  his  defcent  from  an  ob~ 
fcure  Canaanite,  and  his  relation  to  a 
family  of  fhepherds,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  which  his  rank  anci  autho¬ 
rity  gave  him,  of  making  the  laft  days 
of  his  aged-parent  eafy  and  comfortable, 
and  granting  his  whole  family  an  agree¬ 
able  fettlement  in  Egypt.  Had  he  been 
governed  by  that  foolifh  vanity,  which 
in  weak  and  depraved  minds  is  often  the 
effed  of  fudden  elevation,  he  would  glad¬ 
ly  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  difguife 
which  his  new  flat  ion  afforded  him,  and 
continued  unknown  to  his  brethren  :  he 
would  rather  have  chofen  to  fupprefs  the 
efforts  of  natural  affedion  on  their  un- 
expeded  appearance  before  him,  than  to 
difgrace  himfelf  by  acknowledging  fuch 
poor  and  obfcure  relations  :  or  ii,  in  the 
llruggle  between  pride  and  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  the  latter  had  fo  far  prevailed,  as 
to  induce  him  to  afford  them  fupport  and 
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affiuance,  he  would  have  thought  the 
obligations  of  the  filial  and  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions  fufficiently  difeharged,  by  privately- 
granting  them  fupplies  in  their  own 
country. 

But  jofeph  was  too  wife,  and  too 
good,.  to  fuffer  any  portion  of  this  con¬ 
temptible  fpecies  oi  pride  to  find  a  place 
in  his  heart,  ihe  firft  ideas  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  his  mind,  after  the  tender 
emotions  which  attended  the  difeovery 
of  hirnfelf  to  his  brethren  had  fubfided, 
were — not,  “  How  lhall  I  avoid  the  dis¬ 
grace  which  this  difeovery  will  bring 
upon  me  ?  In  what  manner  Shall  I  dif- 
pofe  of  thefe  poor  Ihepherds,  to  efcape 
the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  the  king  my  mailer?” — but 
“  H  ow  Shall  I  moll  effectually  employ 
my  power  and  influence  in  the  fervice 
of  my  family  ?”  His  meffage  to  his  fa¬ 
ther  by  his  brethren  was  this,  “  God 
hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt ;  come 
down  unto  me,  tarry  not,  and  thou  fhalt 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Gofhen  ;  and  thou 
fhalt  be  near  me,  thou,  and  thy  children, 
and  thy  childrens’  children,  and  thy 
flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and  all  that  thou 

halt, 
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haft,  and  there  will  I  nourifh  thee,  left 
thou  and  thy  houfehold  and  all  that  thou 
haft  come  to  poverty.”  Jofeph  was  per- 
fuaded  that  a  life  of  paftoral  Simplicity 
would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  his 
father  and  brethren,  who  had  always 
followed  the  occupation  of  Shepherds, 
than  the  artificial  elegancies  and  cere* 
monies  of  the  court ;  he  therefore  fixed 
their  refidence  in  one  of  the  moft  fer¬ 
tile  and  pleafant  provinces  of  Egypt,  the 
land  of  Golhen. 

When  Jacob  received  the  welcome 
news  that  his  fon  Jofeph  was  ftill  living, 
and  the  kind  meffage  which  he  had  com- 
miifioned  his  brethren  to  deliver,  his 
heart  fainted  for  joy  ;  and  on  his  revival 
he  exclaimed,  “  It  is  enough  !  my  fon  jo¬ 
feph  is  yet  alive !  I  will  go  and  fee  him- 
before  I  die/’  Pie  immediatelv  execut- 
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ed  his  purpofe,  and  met  with  the  moft 
affectionate  reception  from  his  fon.  “  jo¬ 
feph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went 
up  to  meet  his  father,  and  prefen  ted  him- 
felf  unto  him,  and  he  fell  upon  his  neck, 
and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.” 

The  firft  tender  interview  being  over, 
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jofeph,  neither  afhamed  of  his  relations* 
nor  afraid  that  their  occupation,  which 
was  efteemed  difhonourable  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  fhould  expofe  them  to  difficulties, 
or  lubject  himfelf  to  obloquy,  introduc¬ 
ed  his  father  and  his  brethren  into  the 
prefence  of  the  king.  As  if  proud  of 
his  connection  with  the  venerable  old 
man,  “  he  brought  in  Jacob  his  father, 
and  fet  him  before  Pharaoh.’* 

Let  thofe  who  are  fo  much  the  fiaves 
of  vanity,  as  to  be  capable  of  defpifing 
their  poor  relations  and  aged  parents, 
read  this  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph, 
and  blufh,  * 

There  is  io  much  contemptible  folly 
in  being  afhamed  to  own  a  father  or 
brother,  becaufe  fortune  has  not  raifed 
him  to  the  fame  point  of  diftin&ion,  or 
decked  him  with  the  fame  ornaments, 
with  ourfelves  ;  that,  without  any  other 
evidence,  v/e  may  certainly  pronounce 
the  underffanding  of  the  man  who  is 
capable  of  fuch  conduct  weak  and  de¬ 
fective.  And  this  behaviour  withal  im¬ 
plies  fo  much  ingratitude  and  infenfibi- 
lity,  that  wq  need  not  hefitate  to  deter- 
.  '  mine. 
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mine,  that  fuch  a  man  is,  in  a  great 
meafure  at  lead,  a  ftranger  to  the  no¬ 
bler  and  more  generous  virtues,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  bafe  and  fordid 
paffions.  If  there  be  a  perfon  in  the 
world  entitled  to  our  refpe&rul  atten¬ 
tion,  our  affeflionate  edeem,  and  our 
aftive  fervices,  it  mud  fuiely  be  the 
tender  and  faithful  parent,  who  has  been 
the  protestor  of  our  infant  years,  and 
the  guide  of  our  youth.  Can  any  ac¬ 
cidental  didin£tions  we  may  have  ac¬ 
quired,  cancel  our  debt  of  gratitude, 
for  the  affiduous  attentions  and  unceaf- 
ing  anxieties  of  a  fond  mother,  or  for 
the  early  and  unwearied  endeavours  of 
a  kind  father  to  render  us  wife,  virtu¬ 
ous  and  happy  ?  Rather,  ought  not  every 
increafe  of  our  fortune  and  confequence, 
to  furnifh  us  with  an  additional  motive, 
as  it  affords  us  new  opportunities,  to 
contribute  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of 
our  parents  in  their  advancing  years  ? 
Can  any  thing  be  more  perfuafive  than 
the  realoning  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  on 
this  head? 

“  Honour  thy  father  with  thy  whole 
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heart,  and  forget  not  the  forrows  of  thy 
mother  ;  for  how  canft  thou  recompenfe 
them  the  things  that  they  have  done  for 
thee?” 
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Acts  vii.  22. 

And  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the 

WISDOM  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS,  AND 
WAS  MIGHTY  IN  WORDS  AND  DEEDS. 

THERE  are  few  chambers  preferved 
in  ancient  hiftory  more  difhinguifh- 
ed  and  iiluftrious  than  that  of  Mofes. 
But  it  derives  a  great  part  of  its  luftre 
from  events  and  addons,  which  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  ufual  occurrences 
of  life,  and  too  much  elevated  above  the 
common  itandard,  to  be  capable  of  an 
eafy  application  to  the  purpofes  of  moral 

in- 
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inftruftion.  In  the  life  of  Mofes,  the 
philoiopher  will  meet  with  many  curious 
fubjeCts  of  fpeculation,  the  ftatefman 
with  many  interefting  particulars  relative 
to  policy  and  government,  and  the  di¬ 
vine  with  many  important  incidents  ref- 
pecling  the  hiftory  of  religion,  which 
the  moralift,  who  confiders  characters 
folely  with  the  view  of  deducing  from 
them  uieful  lefibns  for  the  conduCt  of 
life,  will  be  obliged  to  pafs  by  without 
notice.  In  this  limited  view  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  character  of  this  great  man, 
wre  ilia  11  however  find  them  worthy  of 
our  ferious  attention,  and  capable  of 
fuggefting  many  important  reflections. 

Thc  extraordinary  circumftances  which 
attended  the  birth  and  early  education 
of  Mofes,  are  too  interefting;  and  in- 
ftruCtive  to  be  overlooked. 

At  that  time,  the  Israelites  were  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  yoke  of  Egyptian  bondage. 
The  prefent  king,  who  knew  not  Jofeph, 
jealous  of  their  inc rearing  numbers  and 
ftrength,  and  fearful  left  they  fhould  in 
forne  future  time  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  enemies  of  Egypt,  determined  to 
harrafs  and  afflict, and  as  much  as  poffible 

to 
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to  crufh  them.  He  made  their  lives 
bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  all  manner 
of  fervice,  and  fet  over  them  tafk-maffers 
to  afflid  them  with  their  burdens. ”  This 
rigorous  treatment,  however,  did  not 
produce  the  effect  which  the  king  defired. 
Inftead  of  being  weakened  and  diminifh- 
ed  by  the  hardfhips  which  they  differed, 
C£  the  more  he  afflided  them  the  more 
they  multiplied.”  Obferving  this,  he 
now  refolved  to  add  cruelty  to  oppref- 
fion ;  and  effectually  to  remove  every 
ground  of  fear  from  this  quarter,  he 
formed  and  executed  a  plan  for  the  to¬ 
tal  extirpation  of  their  race.  He  iffued 
an  edid,  <c  That  every  male  child  born  of 
thelfraelites  fhould  be  caff  into  the  river.” 

Y  e  who  know  the  tender  fenfations 
and  warm  attachments  of  parental  affec¬ 
tion,  imagine— for  ye  alone  can  imagine 
“the  confternation  and  horror  with 
which  this  barbarous  edict  muff  have 
been  received.  Imagine  the  glow  of  ho- 
npft  indignation  which  would  be  kindled 
in  every  father's  breaft  ;  conceive  what 
agonizing  pangs  would  tear  the  mother’s 
heart,  while  the  fentence  of  death  w^as 
pronounced  upon  the  dear  helplefs  in¬ 
fant 
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iant  yet  unborn.  Surely  the  moil  re- 
iined  philoiophy  will  pardon  the  equivo¬ 
cation,  by  which  the  Hebrew  midwives 
evaded  ihe  king’s  order  :  furely  the  moil 
zealous  advocate  for  implicit  obedience 
to  regal  authority,  will  not  cenfure  thofe 
parents  who,  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
difobeyed  a  command  which  violated  the 
firit  law  of  nature,  counteracted  the  moil; 
powerful  inltinct  of  humanity,  and  op- 
pofed  the  fovereign  authority  of  heaven. 

Thl.  mother  of  Mofes,  choofing  to 
o.tey  nature  and  God  rather  than  man, 
hid  her  fon  three  months.  And  when 
five  found  it  impoflible  to  conceal  him 
longer,  as  the  laft  expedient  for  his  fafe- 
ty,  flie  put  him  into  an  ark  of  bull-ruihes 
properly  fecured  againft  the  water,  and 
laid  him  among  the  rulhes  by  the  river 
fide,  near  the  place  where  the  king’s 
daughter  and  her  attendants  ufually  came 
to  bathe.  Then  leaving  the  child,  doubt- 
lefs  with  diftreflin  g  anxiety,  but  not  with¬ 
out  hope  that  iome  fortunate  incident 
might  occur,  fhe  Rationed  her  daughter 
not  far  from  the  place  to  obferve  the 
iifue. 

Soon  after,  the  young  princefs,  Pha¬ 
raoh’s 
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raoh’s  daughter,  came  with  her  atten¬ 
dants  to  the  river  fide.  She  immediately 
cart:  her  eye  upon  the  ark  lying  among 
the  rufhes,  and,  curious  to  know  the 
contents,  fent  one  of  her  maidens  to 
fetch  it.  The  mother,  to  preferve  the 
child  as  long  as  (he  could,  had  covered 
it  up  with  care  in  its  ru/hy  cradle,  which 
without  fome  friendly  hand  to  fave  it, 
mu!l.  Ihortly  have  been  its  grave.  The 
princefs  removed  the  covering  and  found 
- — a  child.  “  And  behold  the  babe 
wept.”  The  cries  of  infants  find  eafy 
accefs  to  the  female  heart.  Though  the 
helplefs  innocent  knew  not  its  danger, 
nor  was  able  to  beg  for  protection  ;  its 
piteous  tears  fpoke  to  the  feelings  of  the 
young  princefs  with  an  eloquence  which 
no  prejudices  of  education,  no  pride  of 
rank,  no  motives  of  intereit  or  prudence, 
could  withftand. 

She  foon  difcovered  that  it  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Hebrews.  It  was  a  child 
of  fuch  mean  and  ignoble  birth,  as  might 
feem  beneath  the  notice  of  a  royal  prin¬ 
cefs.  It  fprung  from  a  race  of  ilrangers, 
who  had  no  natural  claim  to  protection 
and  favour  in  Egypt.  It  came  under 
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the  fentence  of  her  father’s  edift  againft 
the  male  children  of  the  Ifraelites.  To  at¬ 
tempt  its  refcue  might  therefore  be  con- 
ftrued  into  an  act  of  difohedience  to  him, 
and  rebellion  againft  the  government, 
and  might  expofe  her  to  private  refent- 
ment  and  public  cenfure.  Any  of  thefe 
circtmiftances  may  befuppofed  to  have  a- 
rifen  in  her  mind  upon  the  difcovery  of  the 
child ;  and  to  a  prejudiced  and  bigoted  un- 
derftanding,  a  cowardly  and  timorous  fpi- 
rit,  or  a  felfifh  and  unfeeling:  heart,  might 
have  furniihed  an  apology  for  leaving 
the  helplefs  infant  to  perifli.  But,  either 
ihe  was  fo  wholly  loft  in  the  emotions  of 
pity  which  the  incident  excited  as  to  be 
inattentive  to  everv  other  confideration, 
or  (which  is  more  probable)  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  generofity  and  companion  had 
fuch  a  commanding  power  within  her, 
as  t<5  overbalance  every  inferior  motive. 
cc  She  had  compaffion  on  the  child.” 

His  lifter,  who  Hood  near,  obferving 
the  favourable  notice  which  the  princeis 
took  of  her  infant  brother,  ventured  to 
fpeak  a  word  in  his  behalf,  and  offered 
to  go  and  call  one  of  the  Hebrew  wo¬ 
men  to  nurfe  the  child  for  her.  The 
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prlncefs  liftened  to  the  propofal,  which 
accorded  with  her  benevolent  intentions, 
and  fent  her  to  feek  for  a  nurfe.  The 
meflenger,  who  was  at  no  lots  to  whom 
to  apply,  ran  and  called  the  child’s  mo¬ 
ther.  With  what  pleafure  the  mother 
received  and  obeyed  the  fummons,  which 
banilhed  all  her  fears  and  placed  herfelf 
and  her  fon  under  the  protection  of  the 
king’s  daughter,  may  be  better  conceiv¬ 
ed  than  expreffed.  Doubtlefs  with  a  joy¬ 
ful  heart  and  eager  iteps  fhe  came  to  the 
place  ;  but  probably  fupprefifed  the  emo¬ 
tions  which  agitated  her  mind,  that  flic 
might  conceal  from  the  princefs  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  her  being  the  mother  of 
the  child.  The  princefs,  with  all  the 
dignity  and  grace  which  became  her 
rank,  and  with  all  the  condefcenfion  and 
fweetnefs  which  female  tender nefs  could 
infpire,  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  mother,  faying,  Take 
this  child,  and  nurfe  it  for  me,  and  I  will 
give  thee  thy  wages.” 

Greatness  never  appears  fo  truly 
refpecfable,  as  when  employed  in  abts 
of  mercy.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt  never  (hone  with  half  fuch 

attrac- 
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attractive  charms,  when  decked  with 
every  ornament  which  the  wealth  and 
t-afte  of  Egypt  could  fupply,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  all  the  fplendors  of  her 
i.uher  s  court,  as  at  the  moment  when 
file  uttered  thefe  words. 

!he  mother  carried  home  her  lovely 
charge  in  triumph,  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted  the  pleafing  talk  afligned  her.  Nor 
did  the  prir.cefs  afterwards  repent  of  her 
kindnefs,  or  defert  the  child  whofe  life 
fiie  had  faved.  When  he  grew  up  fire 
adopted  him  as  her  fon,  introduced  him 
to  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  favour  or  the  king.  It  was 
through  her  bounty  that  he  was  nurfed 
in  his  infancy,  and  inftrudted  in  his  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  and  that  he  afterwards 
became  “  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  mighty  in  words  and 
deeds.” 

The  fpecies  of  charity  which  the 
Egyptian  princefs  exhibited  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  is  well  deferving  of  imitation. 
The  care  of  children  who  are  left  in  a 
forlorn  and  deftitute  condition,  or  whofe 
parents  are  unable  to  provide  for  their 
fupport  and  education,  is  an  ad  of  kind¬ 
nefs 
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nefs  dilated  by  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  productive  of  great  benefits 
to  fociety.  Whether  thefe  aCts  of  cha¬ 
rity  are  performed  in  private  by  indivi¬ 
duals,  or  publicly  in  inftitutions  efia- 
blilhed  for  the  purpole,  if  they  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  tolerable  fhare  of  clifcre- 
tion,  they  cannot  fail  of  being  in  a  high 
degree  beneficial.  As  ye  have  therefore 
opportunity,  let  the  helplefs  infant,  or 
the  defer  ted  orphan,  become  objeCts  of 
your  charitable  notice.  “  Be  thou  as  a 
father  to  the  fatherlefs,  and  thou  fhalt 
be  as  the  fon  of  the  Moil  High.” 

But,  not  to  lofe  fight  of  the  principal 
character  which  it  is  the  defign  of  this 
difcourfe  to  exhibit— let  us  pafs  from  the 
infancy  of  Mofes,  to  the  time  in  which 
he  firft  makes  his  appearance  in  the  fa- 
cred  hiltory  as  the  deliverer  of  Ifrael. 

Mo  ses,  after  having  for  manv  years 
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refided  in  the  court  ot  Egypt,  obferved 
with  concern  the  oppreffed  ftate  of  his 
brethren  the  Ilraelites  ;  and  retaining  a 
warm  attachment  to  his  nation,  he  form¬ 
ed  the  generous  deli  n  of  vinting  them 
in  their  ifate  of  bondage,  probably  with 
a  view  to  find  out  feme  means  for  their 
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relief.  In  order  to  accomplifh  his  pur- 
pofe5  he  voluntarily  refigned  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Egyptian  court,  and 
took  up  his  relidence  among  his  poor 
and  delpifed  countrymen.  Neither  the 
charms  of  wealth  and  power,  or  the  en¬ 
ticements  of  pleafure  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  dread  of  Pharaoh’s  refentment 
and  the  certain  expectation  of  poverty, 
diftrefs,  and  contempt  on  the  other, 
were  fufficient  to  overcome  the  generous 
principles  which  attached  him  to  his 
countrymen,  or  divert  him  from  his  re- 
iolution  to  exert  himfelf  in  their  favour* 
Relying  on  the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe, 
and  on  the  affillance  and  blefling  of  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  and  firmly  perfuad- 
ed  that  he  fhould  be  able,  under  his  di¬ 
rection,  to  effeCt  his  purpofe,  he  went 
forth  and  joined  himfelf  to 'his  brethren, 
ihis  is  the  part  of  his  character  for 
which  he  is  fo  highly  and  juflly  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  author  of  the  epidle  to 
the  Hebrews.  44  By  faith  Mofes,  when 
he  was  come  to  years,  refufed  to  be  called 
the  fon  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter :  choof- 
ing  rather  to  fuffer  affliction  with  the 
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people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
lures  of  fm  for  a  feafon.” 

The  diftinguifliing  trait  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  great  man,  which  was  dil- 
played  not  only  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
but  through  all  the  tranfaftions  of  his 
future  life,  and  to  which  as  their  fource 
all  his  other  virtues  may  be  traced,  was 
a  generous,  dilinterefted,  zealous  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interefts  of  his  brethren. 
And  indeed  it  may  be  obferved  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  maxim,  that  the  real  merit  of  any 
character  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  focial  principles  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  felfifh.  The  man  who  dif- 
covers,by  the  whole  courfe  of  his  actions, 
that  he  lives  for  himfelf  alone,  and  who 
makes  no  fcruple  of  facrificing  the  in- 
terefl  of  others  to  his  own,  is  always 
beheld  with  cdntempt ;  while  he  who 
confults  the  eafe,  convenience  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  all  around  him,  and  chearfully 
foregoes  his  own  private  indulgence  or 
advantage  to  procure  more  important 
benefits -for  others,  concerning  whom  it 
mayjae  faid  that  “  he  leeketh  not  his 
own  profit  but  the  profit  of  many,”  is  an 
cbjed  of  general  eiteem  and  admiration. 
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It  is  of  little  confequence  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  degree  of  moral  worth  in 
any  character,  to  take  into  the  account 
the  fituation  in  which  a  man  is  placed, 
or  the  fphere  in  which  he  acts.  The 
principles  which  have  the  chief  fway  in 
his  mind,  and  are  the  leading  fprings  of 
his  actions,  are  in  the  firll  place  to  be 
regarded.  And  a  man  may  difcover  as 
.much  benevolence  and  generofity  of  f pi¬ 
nt  in  an  obfcure  flation,  or  in  the  re¬ 
tirements  of  domeftic  life,  as  could  be 
difplayed  in  performing  the  mod  public 
and  diftinguifhing  part  on  the  great  the¬ 
atre  of  the  world.  Whether  your  rank 
in  life,  and  the  connections  in  which 
you  are  placed,  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  ferving  your  country  by  the  wifdom 
of  council  or  the  valour  of  arms,  or  by 
performing  offices  inftituted  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  community ;  or  whether 
your  contracted  circumftances  and  hum¬ 
ble  ftation  only  permit  you  to  contribute 
to  the  public  good  by  a  chearful  fub- 
miffion  to  lawful  authority,  and  a  dili¬ 
gent  and  confcious  difcharge  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  duties  of  life ;  you  have,  in  either 
cafe,  fufficient  opportunities  of  mani- 

fefiing 


foiling  thofe  difpofitions,  which  chiefly 
diftinguifh  one  man  from  another,  and 
which  will  entitle  you  to  honour  and 
efteern.  Cherifli  the  benevolent  and  ge¬ 
nerous  affections ;  live  for  others  as  well 
as  for  yourfelf ;  and  whether  you  be 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  your  cha¬ 
racter  fhall  be  refpeCted  while  you  live, 
and  pofferity  will  fay  concerning  you, 
what  the  Son  of  Sirach  fays  concerning 
Mofes,  “  He  was  beloved  of  God  and 
men,  and  his  memorial  is  bleATed.” 

Where  the  benevolent  principle  is 
predominant,  it  will  dictate  a  thoufand 
aCts  of  kindnefs,  which  wTould  never  have 
fallen  in  the  way  of  the  felfifh  man :  it 
will  point  out  innumerable  opportunities 
of  obliging  and  ferving  others  in  the 
common  incidents  of  life  ;  and  will  be 
as  induff  rious  in  feeking,  and  as  ready  to 
embrace  fuch  opportunities,  as  to  difplay 
itfelf  before  the  world  in  the  more  fplen- 
did  fcenes  of  public  aCtion.  The  fame 
generous  fpirit  which  firft  bfought  Mo¬ 
fes  from  the  Egyptian  court  to  the  tents 
of  the  Ifraelites,  and  led  him  to  form 
the  great  defign  of  their  deliverance,  di- 
recled  his  behaviour  in  an  adventure 

which 
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which  he  met  with  on  his  entrance  into 
the  country  of  Midian  after  he  had  left 

Egypt- 

Sitting  down  by  the  fide  of  a  well 
to  refrefh  himfelf,  it  happened  that  there 
came  up  to  the  well  the  daughters  of  a 
neighbouring  fhepherd  to  draw  water  for 
their  father's  flock.  In  this  country, 
where  water  was  fcarce,  it  was  the  cuf- 
tom,  that  thole  fhepherds  who  firft  got 
pofleffion  of  a  well  might  claim  it  as  their 
own  for  that  time.  Notwithftanding 
this,  certain  fhepherds  who  came  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  to  the  fame  place,  at¬ 
tempted  to  deprive  the  young  females  of 
their  right  and  drive  them  away.  Mo- 
fes  had  too  much  native  generofity,  and 
had  been  too  well  inftrudted  in  the  rules 
of  good-breeding,  not  to  perceive  the 
injuftice  and  rudenefs  of  this  behaviour, 
or  to  be  capable  of  remaining  inactive  on 
fuch  an  occafion.  44  He  flood  up,  and 
helped  them,  and  watered  their  flocks.” 
How  happily  his  civility  was  rewarded, 
the  fequel  of  the  ftory  fhows  :  44  When 
they  came  to  Reuel  their  father,  he  faid. 
How  is  it  that  ye  come  fo  foon  to-day  ? 
and  they  faid,  An  Egyptian  delivered  us 
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out  of  the  hand  of  the  fhepherds,  and 
alfo  drew  water  for  us,  and  watered  the 
flock.  And  he  faid  unto  his  daughters, 
And  where  is  he  r  Why  is  it  that  ye  have 
left  the  man  ?  Call  him  that  he  may  eat 
bread.  And  Mofes  was  content  to  dwell 
with  the  man,  and  he  gave  Mofes  Zip- 
porah  his  daughter.*5  This  dory,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  gives  us  <a  beautiful 
fpecimen  of  the  fimplicity  of  ancient 
manners,  exhibits  an  inftrudtive  pattern 
of  that  courtefy  and  civility,  which  are 
the  natural  offspring  of  an  humane  and 
generous  temper. 

The  fame  fpirit  which  governed  Mo¬ 
fes  when  in  Egypt,  and  while  he  dw?elt 
in  the  land  of  Midian,  afterwards  infpir- 
ed  him  with  refolution  to  undertake  the 


arduous  office  to  which  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Lord  ;  and  displayed  itfelf 
through  all  the  intereffing  icenes  which 
palled  after  he  became  the  iaviour  and 
the  lawgiver  of  Ifraeh 

During  their  long  paflage  through 
the  wildernefs,  neither  the  toils  and  hard- 
firips  of  the  way,  nor  even  the  difeontent 
and  ingratitude  of  the  people,  could  a- 
bate  the  ardour  of  his  affediion  for  his 
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countrymen,  or  difhearten  him  in  his 
endeavours  to  ferve  them. 

It  was  a  linking  inftance  of  his  gene- 
lofity  and  public  fpirit,  that  when  fome 
of  his  friends  informed  him  that  two 
men  in  the  camp  prophefied,  and  thro1 
their  zeal  for  his  honour  requefted  hirn 
to  forbid  them,  he  replied,  66  Enviefl 
thou  for  my  fake  ?  W ould  to  God  that 
ai!  the  Lord’s  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  fpirit  upon 
them.”  Every  idea  of  perfonal  honour 
or  diflinction  vanifhed,  when  brought 
into  competition  with  the  good  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  he  could  chearfully 
fee  others  diflinguifhed  by  the  fame 
powers  with  himfelf,  if  by  this  means 
the  general  intereft  might  be  promoted. 

Actuated  by  fuch  patriotic  princi¬ 
ples  himfelf,  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  a 
felfifK  and  cowardly  fpirit  in  others.— 
Hence  it  was,  that  when  he  found  two  of 
the  tribes  difpofed  to  make  a  fettlement 
before  they  arrived  at  the  country  deft  in- 
ed  for  them,  and  leave  their  brethren  to 
encounter  the  hardfhips  of  war,  he  re¬ 
buked  them  in  this  animated  language; 
u  Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war  ?  and 
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fiiall  ye  fit  here  ?  Wherefore  difcourage 
ye  the  heart  of  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
from  going  over  into  the  land  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  them  ?” 

To  the  fame  noble  principle  we  are  to 
afcribe  that  part  of  his  chara&er,  for 
which  he  has  been  fo  highly  celebrated, 
his  meeknefs.  It  was  becaufe  his  love 
to  his  countrymen  was  fteady  and  invin¬ 
cible, that  he  endured  all  their  complaints 
and  reproaches  with  fucli  perfevering 
calmnefs,  as  to  obtain  this  character, 
44  that  he  was  very  meek  above  all  the 
men  that  dwelt  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 53  When  the  people  infulted  him 
with  their  murmurings, faying,  Would 
to  God  we  had  died  in  Egypt,  for  ye 
have  brought  us  forth  into  this  wilder- 
nefs  to  kill  this  whole  aflembly  with 
hunger  ;  his  mild  reply  was  :  What 
are  we  that  ye  murmur  againit  us?  Your 
murmurings  are  not  againft  us,  but  a- 
gainft  the  Lord.53  And  when  the  Lord 
had  punifhed  Miriam  for  her  contemp¬ 
tuous  treatment  of  Mofes,  far  from  tri¬ 
umphing  in  her  punifhment,  he  pitied 
her  diftrefs,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
faying,  “  Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I  be- 
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feech  thee.”  How  ftriking  the  refem- 
blance  between  this  prayer  and  that  of 
Jefus  for  his  enemies,  “  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!” 

From  this  example  of  meeknefs,  let 
us  learn  to  cultivate  that  charity  which 
is  “  not  eafiiy  provoked,  which  fuffereth 
long,  and  is  kind.”  To  enable  us  to 
praftife  the  virtue  of  meeknefs,  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  neceffary  that  we  fhould  be  poke  fif¬ 
ed  of  diflinguiffied  abilities,  nor  placed 
in  an  exalted  Ration.  Every  relation, 
every  fituation  in  life,  affords  us  fuffici- 
ent  opportunities  for  the  exercife  of  this 
temper.  In  every  family,  little  incidents 
will  fometimes  occur,  to  difturb  domes¬ 
tic  tranquillity.  In  the  moil  common 
tranfaclions  of  life,  opinions  wall  fome¬ 
times  clafli ;  contrary  inclinations  will 
arife ;  real  or  imaginary  interefls  will 
interfere;  and  fretfulnefs  and  peeviihnefs 
will  create  vexation,  and  provoke  con¬ 
tention  without  any  Sufficient  ground. 
In  the  more  important  concerns  of  civil 
policy  or  religion,  different  and  even  op- 
pofite  fyftems  will  be  adopted  ;  parties 
will  be  formed  ;  on  both  Tides  vague  de¬ 
clamation,  and  perhaps  bitter  invective, 
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will  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  cool 
reafoning  and  folid  argument ;  and  ang¬ 
ry  debates  and  fierce  contentions  will 
enfue.  In  the  prefent  date  of  human 
nature,  we  need  not  therefore  be  at  a 
lofs  for  occafions  to  exercife  a  meek  and 
gentle  temper.  And  if  we  be  properly 
under  the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
benevolence,  we  {hall  never  want  the  in¬ 
clination.  This  inward  monitor  will 
teach  us  to  make  the  fame  candid  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  miftakes,  prejudices,  and 
humours  of  others,  which  we  expedt  o- 
thers  to  make  for  our  own :  it  will  prompt 
us  to  endure,  with  much  patience  and 
good-humour,  that  petulance  and  fpleen, 
which  we  are  able  to  impute  to  any  o- 
ther  caufe  than  malignity  of  difpofition  : 
it  will  even  enable  us  to  fuffer  defigned 
affronts  and  real  injuries  without  lofing 
the  command  of  ourfelves,  or  indulging 
the  defire  of  revenge  ;  and  to  obey  that 
divine  precept  of  our  holy  religion,  Be 
not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good.” 
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Job  i.  i. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz, 

WHOSE  NAME  WAS  JOB,  AND  THAT 
MAN  WAS  PERFECT  AND  UPRICHTj 
.AND  ONE  THAT  FEARED  GOD  AND  ES¬ 
CHEWED  EVIL. 

IT  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether 
there  be  greater  virtue,  in  preferv- 
ing  our  innocence  and  fupporting  a  re- 
fpeftable  and  ufeful  charafter  in  prof- 
perity  and  affluence,  or  in  fuftaining  the 
burdens  of  adverfity  with  a  patient  and 
chearful  mind.  If  it  be  true,  that  not 
only  natural  fortitude,  but  moral  and 
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religious  principles  thoroughly  eftablifh- 
ed  and  vigoroufiy  exercifed,  are  necef- 
fary  to  enable  a  man  to  endure  difap- 
pointments,  bodily  pain  and  other  ca¬ 
lamities,  without  finking  into  defpon- 
dency,  or  becoming  a  prey  to  the  reft- 
lefs  p afi ions  of  fretfulnefs  and  difcon- 
t.ent  ;  it  is  not  lets  true,  that  nothing 
uLit  a  jufi  fenfe  of  the  obligations  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  a  deliberate 
and  fteady  determination  to  prefer  in¬ 
nocence  of  character  and  peace  of  mind 
to  every  thing  elfe,  can  be  fufficient  to 
lecuie  a  man  againft  the  allurements  of 
vicious  pleafure,  the  fnares  of  ambition, 
and  all  tne  aliaults  which  his  virtue  muft 
fuller  in  a  feafon  of  profperity.  Good 
principles  and  habits  are  our  only  fecu- 
rity  in  any  condition  of  human  life ; 
and  if  we  are  poifefled  of  thefe,  we  are 

prepared  for  every  event  which  can  be¬ 
fall  us. 

•  We  may  then  juftly  pronounce  that 
man’s  virtue  fincere  and  fteady,  whom 
neither  the  fmiles  of  fortune  can  feduce, 
nor  her  frowms  deter,  from  the  pra&ice 
of  his  duty  ;  who  preferves  his  manners 
unblemiihed  and  his  heart  uncorrupted, 

alike 
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alike  in  profperity  and  in  adverfity. 
Such  is  the  charader  which  is  at  this 
time  to  be  prefented  to  our  view.  In 
the  mod  remote  extremes  of  fortune, 
when  he  was  furrounded  with  every  en¬ 
ticement  to  vice,  and  when  he  was  op- 
preffed  by  every  calamity  which  could 
be  fuppofed  to  overpower  his  virtue, 
Job  was  a  perfed  and  upright  man.” 
In  every  condition  of  our  lives,  whe¬ 
ther  we  be  rich  or  poor,  profperous  or 
afflided,  wre  have  therefore  in  Job  a  pat¬ 
tern  worthy  of  our  attentive  regard  and 
careful  imitation ;  a  pattern  which  will 
teach  us,  better  than  all  the  precepts  of 
phflofophy,  44  both  how  to  be  abafed, 
and  how  to  abound.” 

FoPv  the  particulars  of  Job’s  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  years  of  his  profperity,  we 
mud  have  recourfe  to  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  himfelf,  in  the  honed  apo¬ 
logy  for  his  pad  life,  which  was  extorted 
from  him  by  the  ungenerous  infinuati- 
ons  and  cruel  accufations  of  his  friends* 
The  riches  which  he  pofieffed,  though 
they  raifed  him  above  his  brethren  in 
rank  and  confequence,  did  not  elate  his 
heart  with  pride ;  they  neither  infpired 
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him  with  deceitful  expectations  of  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  are  incapable  of 
bellowing,  nor  led  him  to  entertain  ex¬ 
travagant  ideas  of  his  own  confequence, 
and  treat  others  lefs  diftinguifhed  than 
himfelf  with  contempt.  “  He  did  not 
make  gold  his  hope,  nor  fay  unto  fine 
gold,  thou  art  my  confidence ;  he  re¬ 
joiced  not  becaufe  his  wealth  was  great, 
and  becaufe  his  hand  had  gotten  much.’5 
Free  from  pride,  he  was  alfo  a  ftranger 
to  its  natural  offspring  revenge,  and  ne¬ 
ver  indulged  him  in  malevolent  wifhes 
againft  his  enemies,  or  in  a  fpiteful  tri¬ 
umph  over  their  misfortunes.  66  He  re¬ 
joiced  not  at  the  deftruftion  of  him  that 
hated  him,  nor  fuffered  his  mouth  to  fin, 
by  wifhing  a  curfe  to  his  foul.”  He 
employed  not  his  power  in  adls  of  op- 
preffion  and  feverity,  nor  ever  refufed  to 
diftribute  impartial  jultice  among  the 
weak  and  defencelefs,  and  even  among 
the  lowed  of  his  dependents  ;  for  reli¬ 
gion  had  taught  him  that  all  men  are  on 
a  level  in  the  fight  of  their  Maker,  and 
that  wealth  and  power  will  be  no  fecu- 
rity  againft  his  difpleafure,  in  the  day 
when  the  unrighteous  and  the  oppreffor 
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fhall  fland  before  his  tribunal.  “  He 
withheld  not  the  poor  from  their  defire, 
nor  caufed  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail ; 
he  defpifed  not  the  caufe  of  his  man  fer- 
vant,  or  of  his  maid  fervant,  when  they 
contended  with  him  ;  for  he  faid  within 
himfelf,  What  then  fhall  I  do,  when 
God  rifeth  up?  And  when  he  vifiteth, 
what  fhall  I  anfwer  him  ?  Did  not  he 
that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ? 
Did  not  one  faxhion  us  in  the  womb  ?55 

In  the  exercife  of  that  authority  which 
his  wealth  or  his  ftation  in  fociety  gave 
him,  he  preferred  an  inviolable  regard 
to  truth  and  juflice.  “  He  put  on  righ- 
teoufnefs  and  it  cloathed  him,  and  his 
judgment  was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem.55 
He  employed  his  abundance  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  brethren,  exercifing  hofpita- 
lity  to  Grangers,  fupplying  the  wants  of 
the  poor,  and  taking  the  fatherlefs  and 
widow  and  fuch  as  were  opprefled  under 
his  protection.  “  The  ftranger  did  not 
lodge  in  the  ftreet,  but  he  opened  his 
doors  to  the  traveller;  he  did  not  cat 
his  morfel  himfelf  alone,  but  the  father¬ 
lefs  and  widow  did  eat  thereof  with  him.55 
44  Did  not  I  weep,55  fays  he*  u  for  him 

that 
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that  was  in  trouble,  and  was  not  my  foul 
grieved  for  the  poor?  I  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherlefs,  and 
him  that  had  none  to  help  him  ;  the 
bleffmg  of  him  that  was  ready  to  periffl 
came  upon  me,  and  I  caufed  the  widow’s 
heart  to  fing  for  joy  :  I  was  a  father  to 
the  poor,  and  the  caufe  which  I  knew 
not  I  fearched  out.” 

These  were  the  virtues  which  adorn¬ 
ed  the  character  of  Job  in  the  days  of 
his  profperity.  Let  thofe  who  are  bleff- 
ed  with  abundance,  in  imitation  of  his 
example,  “  not  be  high-minded,  nor 
trail  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  God,  who  giveth  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy  ;  let  them  do  good,  be  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  diftribute,  willing  to 
communicate.” 

The  hiilory  of  Job  fuggefts  two  very 
powerful  motives,  to  engage  thofe  who 
are  in  affluent  circumltances  to  pradtife 
the  virtues  of  profperity ;  that  it  will 
procure  them  honour  and  refpedf  while 
their  profperous  days  continue  ;  and  that 
it  will  furnifh  them  with  the  bed  fupport, 
it,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  po¬ 
verty 
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verty  and  affliction  fhould  hereafter  be 
their  portion. 

Moderation,  integrity,  generofity, 
and  the  reft  of  that  lovely  train  of  virtues 
which  are  the  principal  ornaments  of  an 
exalted  Ration,  and  give  the  higheft  va¬ 
lue  to  a  plentiful  fortune,  were  doubtlefs 
the  chief  ground  of  the  diftinction  which 
Job  obtained  among  his  countrymen. 
It  was  on  account  of  his  wifdcm  and 
goodnefs,  more  than  his  wealth,  that 

when  he  went  out  unto  the  city,  the 
young  men  who  faw  him  retired,  and 
the  aged  arofe  and  flood  up  ;  that  men 
gave  ear  unto  him,  and  waited,  and  kept 
filence  at  his  counfel ;  that  when  the  ear 
heard  him,  it  bleffed  him,  and  that  when 
the  eye  faw  him,  it  gave  witnefs  unto 
him.”  Real  efteem  and  honour,  are 
only  to  be  obtained  by  intellectual  and 
moral  accomplifhments.  Authority  may 
create  fear  ;  an  ability  to  confer  favours 
may  command  a  fervile  attention ;  a 
fplendid  appearance  may  at  trace  the  gaze 
of  vulgar  admiration  ;  and  ceremonious 
civility  and  artful  adulation  may  wait 
upon  fuperior  rank  :  but  the  rich  and 
powerful  are  then  only  fincerely  refpect- 

ed« 
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ed,  when  they  difcover  a  faperior  un¬ 
demanding,  manly  views,  and  laudable 
purpofes  in  the  ufe  and  application  of 
their  wealth  ;  they  are  then  only  heartily 
beloved,  when  they  foften  the  fplendors 
of  their  ftation  by  condefcenfion  and  hu¬ 
mility,  and  diftribute  the  fuperfluities  of 
their  wealth,  with  a  judicious  but  liberal 
hand,  in  acts  of  beneficence. 

i  hat  a  wife  and  virtuous  ufe  of  prof- 
peri  ty  is  the  beft  preparation  for  adver¬ 
sity,  the  remaining  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  job,  in  which  we  are  to  follow  him 
through  a  long  feries  of  misfortunes  and 
afflictions,  and  to  obferve  the  fources 
from  whence  he  derived  confolation  un¬ 
der  them,  will  fufficiently  prove. 

To  give  us  a  juit  idea  of  the  nature 
and  degree  of  Job’s  afflictions,  it  will 
be  neceffary  that  we  take  a  brief  furvey 
of  the  happy  condition  in  which  he  lived 
before  his  calamities  fell  upon  him.  It 


had  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  reward  his 
uprightnefs  and  piety  with  remarkable 
fuccefs  in  his  affairs.  And  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  his  enjoyments,  God  had 
blefied  him  with  a  numerous  and  fiourifli- 
ing  family  :  CG  he  had  feven  fons  and  three 

daugh- 
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daughters.”  Thefe  he  had  doubtlefs  e- 
ducated  with  all  the  tender  anxieties  of 
parental  affeftion  :  and  he  had  now  the 
fatisfaftion  of  feeing  feveral  of  them  fet¬ 
tled  in  diftindt  families ;  for  the  hiftory 
relates,,  that  it  was  a  cuftom  among  them, 
to  meet  by  turns  in  each  other’s  houfes 
for  focial  entertainment. 

It  was  at  this  feafon,  when  he  enjoyed 
all  the  happinefs  which  a  plentiful  for¬ 
tune,  a  flourifhing  family,  and  honour 
and  refpedt  among  his  countrymen  could 
afford  ;  when  in  his  own  expreffive  lan¬ 
guage,  the  Almighty  was  yet  with 
him,  when  his  children  were  about  him* 
when  the  rock  poured  him  out  rivers  of 
oil,  when  his  root  was  fpread  out  by  the 
waters,  and  the  dew  lay  all  night  upon 
his  branches,  when  he  faid,  I  fhall  mul¬ 
tiply  my  days  as  the  fand it  was  at 
this  feafon  that  he  was  on  a  fudden  op- 
preffed  by  a  weight  of  affliction  which 
might  feem  too  heavy  for  human  ftrength 
to  fupport. 

In  one  fatal  day  he  received  the  dif- 
treffing  tidings,  that  part  of  his  fubftance 
was  deftroyed  by  rapine  and  violence-— 
that  what  had  efcaped  the  hands  of  rob- 

l  bers 
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bers  was  confumed  by  lightning — and 
that  while  his  children  were  enjoying  the 
feftal  hour,  a  violent  hurricane  had  over¬ 
turned  the  houfe  in  which  they  were  af- 
fembled,  and  buried  them  in  its  ruins. 
His  flocks  and  herds— his  fervants — his 
children,  were  all — ~  all  cut  off  at  once — 
not  one  of  the  dear  fupports  of  his  houfe 
was  left  to  comfort  him  under  the  lofs  of 
the  reft.  The  whole  weight  of  his  wo 
fell  upon  him  in  a  moment :  he  had  no 
intimation  of  the  approaching  ftorm — 
no  time  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  the 
alarming  fcene  :  “  when  he  looked  for 
joy  then  came  forrow.”  Thefe  external 
calamities  were  fucceeded  by  a  painful 
and  loathfome  difeafe  in  his  own  body, 
fo  that  he  was  made  to  poflfefs  months 
of  vanity,  and  wearifome  nights  were 
appointed  to  him.”  Laftly,  to  fill  up 
the  meafure  of  his  afflictions,  his  fami¬ 
liar  friends,  who  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  pour  the  balm  of  confolati- 
on  into  his  wounded  fpirit,  were  eltrang- 
ed  from  him,  and  u  they  whom  he  loved 
were  turned  againfl:  him.”  They  infi- 
nuated  the  mo  it  unfriendly  fufpicions 
concerning  his  former  character,  and  a- 

fcribed 
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fcribed  his  calamities  to  foine  concealed 
crimes,  for  which  the  Almighty  had 
feen  fit  to  inflidl  upon  him  fuch  heavy 
punifhments.  “  They  heaped  their  re¬ 
proaches  upon  him,  and  perfecuted  him 
with  cruel  words.'’  Even  the  wife  of 
his  bofom,inftead  of  foothing  his  forrows 
with  the  gentle  accents  of  tendernefs, 
would  fain  have  urged  him  to  the  laft 
extremities  of  impious  difcontent  and 
defpair  ;  fhe  faid  unto  him,  cc  Doft  thou 
ftill  retain  thine  integrity  ?  Curfe  God, 
and  die.5’ 

Ho  w  did  Job  fupport  this  accumulat¬ 
ed  load  of  calamity  ?  The  narration  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  after  the  mefiengers  had 
acquainted  him  with  the  misfortunes 
which  had  befallen  his  pofleflions,  and 
the  death  of  his  children,  “  he  rent  his 
mantle,  and  Ihaved  his  head,  and  fell 
down  upon  the  ground.”  He  felt  all  the 
forrow  which  was  natural  on  fuch  an 
occafion  ;  and  he  expreffed  his  grief  by 
the  tokens  which  were  ufual  among  his 
countrymen  : 

“  He  could  not  but  remember  fuch  things  were, 

That  were  molt  precious  to  him.”.  :,  si 

And  he  did  not  withhdldtthe  tear  which 

nature 
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nature  taught  him  to  foed,  on  the  re¬ 
flection  that  they  were  now  no  more. 
But  he  proceeded  no  farther  :  he  mur¬ 
mured  not  at  the  appointments  of  hea¬ 
ven  :  he  upbraided  not  the  Almighty 
with  having  requited  him  evil  for  all  his 
obedience  and  fidelity :  he  renounced 
not  religion  as  an  unprofitable  thing  ; 
nor  did  he,  in  the  madnefs  of  defpair, 
call  back  his  life  into  the  hands  of  his 
Maker  as  a  gift  not  worth  his  acceptance. 
Heavy,  iudden,  and  numerous  as  his  ca¬ 
lamities  were,  “  Job  fmned  not,  neither 
charged  God  foolifhly.  He  worfhipped 
God,  and  laid.  Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother’s  womb,  and  naked  fhall  I  return 
thither  :  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away  \  bleffed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.” 

To  his  wife’s  paffionate  exclamation, 
his  calm  and  pious  reply  was,  “  Thou 
fpeakeft  as  one  of  the  foolilh  women 
fpeaketh  :  What !  fhall  we  receive  good 
at  the  hand  of  God,  and  fhall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?”  And  though  afterwards 
his  grievous  bodily  fufferings,  and  above 
all  the  unkindnefs  and  feverity  of  his 
friends,  fometimesf$h*ew  from  him  bitter 

com- 
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complaints,  he  never  charged  his  Maker 
with  injultice,  or  repented  that  he  had 
ferved  God.  Under  all  his  afflictions, 
he  referred  himfelf  to  the  righteoufnefs 
and  mercy  of  his  Maker,  and  fupported 
himfelf  with  the  perfuafion,that  he  would 
at  lalt  vindicate  his  innocence.  Consci¬ 
ous  that  “  thefe  things  had  not  befallen 
him  for  any  iniquity  in  his  hands;”  able 
to  make  his  appeal  to  heaven,  and  lay, 
“  Thou  knowelt  that  I  am  not  wicked;” 
in  the  lowed  depths  of  Sorrow  he  could 
derive  Support  and  confolation  from  re¬ 
ligion:  u  My  friends  fccrn  me,  but  mine 
eye  poureth  out  tears  unto  God  :  behold 
my  witnefs  is  in  heaven,  and  my  record 
is  on  high  :  my  foot  hath  held  his  Iteps  ; 
his  way  have  I  kept  and  not  declined, 
neither  have  I  gone  back  from  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  his  lips  :  he  knoweth  the 
way  that  I  take  ;  when  he  hath  tried  me, 
I  fflall  come  forth  as  gold.  Though  he 
flay  me,  yet  will  I  trull  in  him.” 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright ;”  for  even  in  the  Sorrows  of 
that  man  there  is  peace  ! 

In  the  hiltory  of  this  perfect  and  up¬ 
right  man,  we  have  a  moil  affecting 

l  2  proof 
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proof  of  the  inability  of  all  earthly 
poffeflions  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  moft 
inflructive  leffon,  to  direct  us  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  every  viciflitude  in  life. 

You  are  at  prefent,  perhaps,  in  a  fitu- 
ation,  which  exempts  you  from  the  bur¬ 
dens  and  afflictions  which  others  fuffer, 
and  affords  you  every  enjoyment  that  is 
in  any  degree  effential  to  the  happinefs 
of  life  ;  and  you  flatter  yourfelves  that 
many  years  of  eafe  and  profperity  yet 
e  ^  befor  e  you  :  but  “  boaff  not  yourfelf 
of  to-morrow,  for  you  know  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth. 55 

I  hat  fubftance  which  your  own  in- 
duftry  oi  that  of  your  anceftors  has  col¬ 
lected,  and  from  which  you  promife 
yourfelf  plentiful  fupplies  for  the  relief 
of  your  wants,  and  the  gratification  of 
your  defires,  is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by 
the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  your  future  un¬ 
dertakings,  by  the  affaults  of  fraud  or 
violence,  or  by  fudden  and  unavoidable 
misfortunes. 

Though  you  now  enjoy  vigorous 
health  and  chearful  fpirits,  and  may  ap¬ 
prehend  that  in  your  conftitution  nature 
has  laid  a  fare  foundation  for  their  long 

conti- 
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continuance,  and  that  your  fobriety  and 
difcretion  are  additional  fecurities  for  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  bleffing  ;  it  is  poffible  that  the 
feeds  of  fome  painful  and  definitive 
difeafe  may  be  at  this  inflant  lurking  in 
your  veins  ;  that,  by  fome  event  appa¬ 
rently  accidental  and  wholly  unforefeen, 
or  by  general  caufes  which  you  are  fo 
far  from  being  able  to  remove  that  it  is 
beyond  your  fkill  to  explain,  the  whole 
animal  machine  may  be  throwm  into  dis¬ 
order,  the  operations  of  nature  may  be¬ 
come  irregular,  and  pain  and  ficknefs 
may  take  pofleffion  of  your  frame,  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  fkill  of  the  phyfician 
and  the  power  of  medicine. 

If  you  are  now  furrounded  by  faithful 
friends,  whofe  prefence  enlivens  your 
hours,  whofe  counfel  diredfs  your  Heps, 
and  whofe  kindnefs  and  affedfion  is  a 
perpetual  cordial  to  your  fpirits  ;  or  if 
you  now  enjoy  the  fmcere  pleafures  of 
parental  love,  while  you  fee  your  o fl¬ 
ipring  gradually  unfolding  the  powers  of 
reafon,  while  they  twine  about  your 
hearts  by  a  thoufand  namelefs  endear¬ 
ments,  while  you  delight  yourfelves  w  ith 

flattering 
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flattering  expectations  concerning  their 
future  character  and  fituation  in  life,  and 
promile  yourfelf  that  they  will  reap  the 
fruits  of  your  labours  and  rife  up  to  call 
you  blefled  ;  prefume  not  with  too  much 
confidence  on  the  continuance  of  thefe 
bleflings.  Let  the  mournful  experience 
of  others  remind  you,  that  your  dearefl: 
friends  and  even  your  beloved  offspring 
are  mortal.  Think  it  not  ftrange,  if, 
at  fome  unexpected  hour,  difeafe  and 
death  fhould  rob  you  of  thefe  ineftimable 
treafures,  and  leave  you  nothing  but  the 
bitter  remembrance  that  you  once  pof- 
fefifed  them. 

To  fuch  calamities  as  thefe  the  frail 
children  of  mortality  are  continually  li¬ 
able  :  and  the  more  numerous  are  our 
prefer! t  earthly  poffeflions,  to  the  greater 
variety  of  Ioffes  and  afflictions  we  are 
expofed.  This  is  the  natural  and  un¬ 
avoidable  lot  of  man.  But,  let  us  not 
repine  at  our  condition,  or  think  it  hard, 
that  66  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is 
of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble  for 
the  great  Father  of  men,  who  hath  al¬ 
lotted  us  our  feveral  portions  of  good 
and  ill,  hath  not  left  us  without  confola- 

tion 
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tion  in  the  darkeft  feafon  of  adverfity. 
By  the  moral  principles  which  he  hath 
implanted  within  us,  and  the  powers  of 
reflection  with  which  he  hath  endued  us, 
he  hath  furnilhed  us  with  inexhauftible 
fources  of  comfort  within  ourfelves, 
when  external  fprings  of  enjoyment  are 
dried  up.  The  good  man,  who  has 
faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  his 
ftation  and  accompliflied  the  great  ends 
of  life  while  his  day  of  profperity  conti¬ 
nued,  is  prepared  to  meet  the  mod  hid¬ 
den  and  diftreffing  reverfe  of  fortune, 
not  indeed  without  painful  emotions, 
but  without  defpondence  and  difcontent; 
for  he  has  a  treafure  lodged  in  his  heart, 
of  which  no  misfortune  can  ever  deprive 
him,  and  which  will  be  an  inexhauftible 
fund  of  peaceful  reflections  and  pleafmg 
hopes.  Confcious  integrity  will  be  as 
u  an  anchor  to  his  foul,  hire  and  fted- 
faft.” 

That  which  gives  the  principal  va¬ 
lue  to  this  mental  treafure  is,  that  it  en¬ 
titles  us  to  the  confolations  of  religion, 
and  enables  us  to  look  up  to  the  great 
Governor  of  the  world  with  an  humble 
confidence  in  his  mercy.  If  we  can  re¬ 
flect 
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fleet  that,  far  from  having  abufed  the  ta¬ 
lents  with  which  we  have  been  intrud¬ 
ed,  we  have  fmcerely  and  diligently  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  the  cultivation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  our  own  minds,  and  in 
the  fervice  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  we 
may  affure  ourfelves  that  our  fufferings 
are  not  inflifted  upon  us  as  punifhments 
for  our  fins,  but  appointed  by  unerring 
wifdom  and  perfect  goodnefs  for  our  real 
advantage.  A  confcioufnefs  of  upright 
intentions,  and  the  remembrance  of  a 
virtuous  life,  will  give  us  authority  to 
apply  the  genera!  principles  of  religion, 
to  our  own  fupport,  under  the  particular 
calamities  which  befall  us  :  and  to  make 
that  great  and  good  Being  who  governs 
the  world  our  retreat  and  refuge,  under 
every  painful  thought,  and  in  every  hour 
of  diftrefs. 

What  then  remains,  but  that  we 
prepare  ourfelves  for  all  the  calamities 
which  may  hereafter  befall  us,  by  refo- 
lutely  preferving  our  innocence,  and 
faithfully  obeying  the  di&ates  of  our  con - 
feience,'  and  the  laws  of  God,  in  every 
condition  and  relation  of  life  ?  Let  us 
deliberately  form,  and  ftedfaftly  adhere 
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to,  the  resolution  of  Job  ;  “  All  the 

while  my  breath  is  in  me,  and  the  fpirit 
of  God  is  in  my  noftrils  ;  my  lips  fhall 
not  fpeak  wickednefs,  nor  my  tongue  ut¬ 
ter  deceit :  till  I  die  I  will  not  remove 
my  integrity  from  me  :  my  righteoufnefs 
I  hold  fa  ft,  and  will  not  let  it  go  :  my 
heart  fhall  not  reproach  me  fo  long  as  I 
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2  Samuel  vii.  8. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  i 

TOOK  THEE  FROM  THE  SHEEP-COT, 
FROM  FOLLOWING  THE  SHEEP,  TO  BE 
RULER  OVER  MY  PEOPLE,  OVER  IS¬ 
RAEL. 

AMONG  the  many  bad  effeCts  of 
controverfy,  this  is  one,  that  cha¬ 
racters,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  queftion  in  difpute,  are 
liable  to  be  mifreprefented  by  zealots  on 
either  fide  ;  fo  that  between  the  extrava¬ 
gant  encomiums  of  the  panegyrilt,  and 
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the  ridicule  and  obloquy  of  the  fatirift, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  impartial 
enquirer  to  difcover  the  truth.  This 
hath  been  remarkably  the  cafe  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  character  of  David. 

Some  ingenuity  and  wit,  and  nofmall 
fhare  of  feverity  and  ill-nature,  not  to 
add  mifreprefentation  and  abufe,  have 
been  employed  by  the  opponents  of  re¬ 
velation,  to  fink  the  character  of  David 
into  univerfal  contempt.  And  much 
learning  and  critical  fkill  have  been  dif- 
played  by  the  advocates  for  chriftianity, 
in  their  apologies  for  this  favourite  cha¬ 
racter.  But,  both  parties  might  have 
fpared  themfelves  much  unneceffary  la¬ 
bour  ;  for  the  determination  of  the  de¬ 
grees  of  moral  merit  or  demerit  in  the 
character  of  David  is  by  no  means  of 
effential  confequence  in  the  great  quefti- 
on  concerning  revelation.  David  is  in¬ 
deed,  in  fcripture,  {tiled  “  the  man  after 
God’s  own  heart,  who  ffiould  fulfil  all 
his  will  but  all  that  can  be  fairly  in¬ 
ferred  from  hence  is,  that  he  was  one 
vhom  the  Almighty  judged  to  be  a  pro- 
m  perfon  to  rule  over  Iirael,  and  parti- 
^arly  that  he  was  qualified  and  diipofed 
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to  carry  on  the  great  defign  of  preferving 
the  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  among 
the  Ifraelites,  while  the  neighbouring 
nations  were  wholly  given  to  idolatry. 
The  hiftory  of  David's  reign  fufficiently 
(hows,  that  in  this  fenfe  he  was  indeed  a 
man  after  God’s  own  heart ;  and  it  is  as 
unneceffary  as  it  would  be  fruitlefs,  to 
attempt  to  accommodate  all  the  actions 
of  his  life  to  any  other  interpretation  of 
the  words. 

We  are  then  at  full  liberty  to  examine 
the  character  of  David  with  impartiali¬ 
ty  ;  and  need  to  be  under  no  apprehen- 
fion  of  injuring  the  caufe  of  religion, 
if,  while  we  admire  its  virtues,  we  freely 
cenfure  its  defects  and  blemifhcs,  and 
paint  the  heinous  crimes  which  difgraced 
it  in  their  true  colours.  The  latter  are 
no  lefs  adapted  to  afford  us  moral  in- 
ftruftion  than  the  former  ;  and  moral 
inftruftion  is  the  great  end  of  preach- 
ing. 

In  the  early  part  of  David’s  life,  we 
meet  with  an  illuftrious  inftance  of  true 
courage.  While  he  was  yet  but  a  youth, 
and  unfkilled  in  martial  exercifes,  he 
undertook  to  meet  a  champion  of  the 

Phi- 
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Philidines,  who  had  given  a  general 
challenge  to  the  men  of  Ifrael,  and  en¬ 
gage  him  in  fingle  combat ;  and,  without 
any  other  weapon  than  a  (ling  and  a  done, 
ic  he  fmote  the  PhilifHne  and  flew  him.”. 
In  this  brave  exploit  he  was  fupported, 
not  by  natural  fortitude  alone,  but  by 
religious  principles,  which  will  always 
be  found  the  mod  fecure  and  fteady  bails 
of  an  heroic  character.  When  he  went 
forth  againd  the  Philiftine,  he  faid. 

Thou  corned  to  me  with  a  fvvord,  and 
with  a  fpear,  and  with  a  fhield  ;  but  I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  hods,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  If- 
rack” 

Such  principles  as  thefe  are  entirely 
difearded  out  of  the  fydem  of  modern 
heroifin.  The  champions  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  give  and  accept  the  challenge, 
not  like  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  to  fave  their  country,  or 
obtain  for  themfelves  immortal  renown  ; 
nor  like  this  young  hero,  to  fupport  the 
honour  of  the  God  of  his  fathers ;  but™ 

'  to  decide  fome  difputed  quedion  ;  to  give 
or  obtain  fatisfaftion  for  fome  affront, 
generally  trifling,  often  imaginary ;  or 
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to  fettle  fome  point  of  honour,  for  the 
determining  of  which  no  provifion  is 
made  in  courts  of  law  or  equity.  Thus 
is  that  bold  and  martial  fpirit,  in  which 
our  anceftors  vied  with  the  greatefl 
names  of  antiquity,  debafed,  and  vanifli- 
ed  into  the  mere  phantom  of  falfe  ho¬ 
nour. 

With  an  heroic  fpirit  we  find  united, 
in  the  character  of  David,  no  fmall 
fliare  of  difcretion  and  prudence — a  uni¬ 
on  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  young  per- 
fons.  In  fituations  which  required  great 
circumfpeftion  ;  at  firft  while  he  was  a 
favourite  with  his  matter  Saul,  king  of 
Ifrael ;  and  afterwards  when  he  was  the 
obje£t  of  his  envy  and  malice,  he  main¬ 
tained  fuch  a  Heady  propriety  of  con¬ 
duct,  as  procured  him  general  efteem. 
u  David  behaved  himfelf  wrifely  in  all 
his  ways,  fo  that  his  name  was  much 
fet  by.55 

It  wa s  doubtlefs  on  account  of  thefe 
and  other  finning  and  amiable  qualities, 
that  Jonathan,  the  fon  of  Saul,  attached 
himfelf  warmly  to  David,  and  maintain¬ 
ed  an  intimate  and  affectionate  friend¬ 
ship  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  «  The 
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ioul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  foul 
of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as 
his  own  foul.' ”  His  friendship  was  not 
of  that  luperficial  kind,  which  glitters 
to  the  eye,  and  amufes  the  ear,  without 
finding  its  way  to  the  heart ;  nor  was  it 
of  fo  flimfy  a  texture,  as  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  firfl  blafl  of  adverfe  for¬ 
tune.  It  rendered  him  anxious  for  the 
fafety  of  his  friend,  and  urged  him  to 
hazard  his  own  in  his  defence.  Though 
David’s  enemy  was  Jonathan’s  own  fa¬ 
ther,  and  the  king  of  Ifrael,  who  would 
doubtlefs  be  highly  offended  by  every 
attempt  to  juftify  or  fcreen  him,  and 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflidt  fevere 
punifhment  wherever  he  pleafed ;  yet 
Jonathan  not  only  ventured  to  negleft 
his  father’s  cruel  command  to  kill  Da¬ 
vid,  but  informed  him  of  his  danger, 
and  employed  his  interefl  with  Saul  to 
obtain  a  reconciliation.  And  when  he 
found  that  all  his  efforts  for  this  purpofe 
only  procured  a  fhort  refpite  for  hi$ 
friend,  but  produced  no  change  in  his 
father’s  difpofitions ;  becaufe  he  was 
convinced  that  envy  and  jealoufy  were 
the  foundation  of  Jus  implacable  averfi- 

on 
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an  to  David,  and  faw  that  nothing  but 
his  death  would  fatisfy  him ;  he  con¬ 
trived  means  for  his  friend’s  efcape,  and 
having  comforted  him  in  his  hazardous 
fituation  by  this  kind  affurance,  “  What¬ 
ever  thy  foul  defireth  I  will  do  for  thee,” 
he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  him, 
and  returned  to  his  father’s  houfe. 

That  the  friendfhip  was  mutual,  and 
that  David  long  retained  a  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  generous  fervices 
which  his  friend  had  rendered  him,  is 
fufficiently  evident  from  the  grief  which 
he  exprefled  on  receiving  the  news  of 
his  death,  and  the  bitter  lamentation 
which  he  uttered  on  the  occafion.  “  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midft  of  the 
battle !  O  Jonathan,  thou  waft  flain  in 
thy  high  places !  I  am  diftreffed  for  thee, 
my  brother  Jonathan  \  very  pleafant  haft 
thou  been  unto  me  :  thy  love  to  me  was 
wonderful,  pa  fling  the  love  of  women  ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  war  perifhed  !” 

From  this  inftance  of  fincere  and  per¬ 
manent  friendfhip,  we  may  learn  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  improve  our  ideas  on  this  im¬ 
portant  fubje£t.  It  is  really  furprifing 
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to  obferve,Uiow  few  ingredients  are  at 
prefent  required  to  make  up  this  cordial 
of  life — on  what  eafy  terms  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  a  friend  is  obtained  or  bellow¬ 
ed.  If  one  man  treats  you  with  civility 
in  the  common  intercourfes  of  life,  and 
addrefles  you  with  the  cuftomary  forms 
of  attention  and  politenefs  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  if  he  mingles  with  his  complai- 
fance  a  final!  portion  of  flattery- — he  is 
your  friend.  If  another  makes  you  his 
companion,  and  entertains  you  with  the 
luxuries  of  his  table  ;  if  he  invites  you 
to  be  a  fpe&ator  of  the  magnificence 
or  elegance  which  he  difplays  in  his 
manner  of  living  ;  to  fill  up  the  train  of 
his  admirers  while  he  fets  himfelf  forth 
as  a  man  of  tafte,  learning,  or  humour ; 
or  perhaps,  to  fupply  his  own  defeats, 
and  furnilh  his  guefts  with  that  enter¬ 
tainment  which  his  own  uncultivated 
underftanding  and  {hallow  capacity  is 
unable  to  provide — -he  is  your  friend. 
If  your  fuperior  has  occafion  for  your 
fervices,  a  condefcending  fmile,  a  little 
flattery  judicioufly  adminiftered,  and  a 
few  profeffions  of  attention  to  your  in- 
terefts,  flrall  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  cap¬ 
tivate 
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tivate  your  heart,  and  to  give  you  a  full 
affurance  that  you  enjoy  the  honour  of 
his  friendlhip.  But  let  us  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  appearances,  nor  delude  our- 
felves  by  the  mere  found  of  words  ;  for 
there  is  a  friend  who  is  only  a  friend 
in  name.”  Before  we  pronounce  a  man 
to  be  a  friend  indeed,  we  fhould  be  well 
affured  that  he  has  a  heart  fufceptible  of 
tender  and  generous  feelings,  and  that 
he  is  capable  of  performing  fubftantial 
and  difmterefled  acts  of  kindnefs. 

Concerning  the  man  you  call  your 
friend— tell  me,  Will  he  weep  with  you 
in  the  hour  of  your  diftrefs?  Will  he  faith¬ 
fully  reprove  you  to  your  face,  for  acti¬ 
ons  for  which  others  are  ridiculing  or 
cenfuring  you  behind  your  back  ?  Will 
he  dare  to  Hand  forth  in  your  defence, 
when  detraction  is  fecretly  aiming  its 
deadly  weapons  at  your  reputation  ?  Will 
he  acknowledge  you  with  the  fame  cor¬ 
diality,  and  behave  to  you  with  the  fame 
friendly  attention,  in  the  company  of 
your  fuperiors  in  rank  and  fortune,  as 
when  the  claims  of  pride  or  vanity  do 
not  interfere  with  thofe  of  friendlhip  ? 
If  misfortunes  and  Ioffes  Ihould  oblige 

you 
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you  to  retire  into  a  walk  of  life,  in  which 
you  cannot  appear  with  the  fame  diflinc- 
tion,  or  entertain  your  friends  with  the 
fame  liberality  as  formerly,  will  he  ftill 
think  himfelf  happy  in  your  fociety,  and, 
inftead  of  gradually  withdrawing  him¬ 
felf  from  an  unprofitable  connexion, 
take  pleafure  in  profeffing  himfelf  your 
friend,  and  chearfully  afTift  you  to  fup- 
port  the  burden  of  your  afflictions  ? 
When  ficknefs  fhali  call  you  to  retire 
from  the  gayand  bufy  fcenes  of  the  world, 
will  he  follow  you  into  your  gloomy  re« 
treat,  liften  with  attention  to  your  6C  tale 
of  fymptoms/5  and  minifter  the  balm  of 
confolation  to  your  fainting  fpirit  ?  And 
laflly,  when  death  fliall  burft  afunder 
every  earthly  tie,  will  he  fhed  a  tear  upon 
your  grave,  and  lodge  the  dear  remem¬ 
brance  of  your  mutual  friendfhip  in  his 
heart,  as  a  treafure  never  to  be  refigned  ? 
The  man  who  will  not  do  all  this,  may 
be  your  companion- — your  flatterer — 
your  feducer — but,  believe  me,  he  is  not 
your  friend. 

Another  amiable  part  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  David  is  the  forbearing  and  for¬ 
giving  temper,  which  he  exercifed  in 
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repeated  inilances  towards  Saul.  Tho’ 
from  the  firit  moment  when  Saul  difco- 
vered  that  David  was  a  favourite  with  the 
people,  he  entertained  the  moil  deter¬ 
mined  and  malicious  fpint  of  revenge 
againit  him  ;  though  he  made  repeated 
attempts  upon  his  life,  and  purfued  him 
from  place  to  place,  “  as  one  doth  hunt 
a  partridge  in  the  mountains  ;  yet  when, 
an  opportunity  was  prefented  to  David 
oi  taking  away  the  hie  of  his  enemy, 
he  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  and  only  cut 
oft  the  ikirt  of  his  robe  ;  nay,  fuch  w'as 
the  tendernefs  of  his  mind,  that  he  even 
repented  of  this  :  “  David’s  heart  fmote 
him  becaufe  he  had  cut  off  Saul’s  ikirt.” 
And  again,  when  another  occafion  offer¬ 
ed  itfelr  or  putting  an  end  by  violence 
to  that  enmity,  which  he  found  it  im- 
poilible  to  overcome  by  gentlenefs  and 
forbearance  ;  he  itill  perfevered  in  his 
refolution,  not  to  ftretch  forth  his  hand 
againff  the  Lord’s  Anointed.  Finding 
Saul  aileep  in  the  field,  “  he  took  the 
fpear  and  the  crufe  of  water  that  ftood 
by  his  pillow,  and  departed.” 

On  fuch  treatment  as  this,  it  is  iin- 
poffible  even  for  malice  itfelf  not  to  feel 
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feme  relentings.  Saul  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  own  weaknefs,  and  the  fupe- 
rior  merit  of  David’s  character.  “  Thou 
art  more  righteous  than  I ;  for  thou  haft 
rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  re¬ 
warded  thee  evil.”  Still  however  the 
malignant  paffions  prevailed  over  reafon 
and  humanity ;  and  Saul  continued  to 
perfecute  David,  till  at  length  he  was 
obliged  to  take  up  his  refidence  in  a  dif- 
tant  country.  But  though  David’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  melt  down  the  refentment  of 
his  adverfary  by  kindnefs  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful,  he  had  nevertheless  the  fatisfac- 
lion  to  refleft,  that  he  was  more  righte¬ 
ous  than  Saul,  his  enemy  himfelf  being 
judge ;  and  he  doubtlefs  felt  more  plea- 
fure  from  the  recolleftion  of  his  forbear¬ 
ance,  than  the  moil  complete  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  refentment  could  have  afford¬ 
ed  him. 

To  little  minds  revenge  may  be  fweet ; 
but  great  and  generous  fpirits  feel  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  dignity  and  merit  in  ren¬ 
dering  good  for  evil,  with  which  the 
pleafure  of  revenge  cannot  deferve  to  be 
compared.  They  know  by  experience 
the  truth  of  the  maxim,  “  That  by  tak¬ 
ing 
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ing  revenge  a  man  is  but  even  with  his 
enemy ;  but  in  palling  it  over,  he  is  hh 
fuperipr.” 

The  character  of  David  was  moreover 
didinguifhed  by  the  mod  elevated  and 
ardent  piety.  Through  the  feveral  fcenes 
of  his  life  he  maintained  a  regard  to  the 
providence  of  God,  acknowledged  the 
loving  kindnefs  of  the  Lord  in  all  the 
profperous  events  which  occurred,  and 
in  all  his  afflictions  made  the  Lord  his 
refuge,  and  the  Mod  High  his  confola- 
tion.  He  cherifhed  and  drengthened 
his  pious  affeCtions,  by  a  devout  per¬ 
formance  of  religious  duties ;  and  em¬ 
ployed  the  influence  of  his  example,  no 
lefs  than  his  authority,  to  preferve  the 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  uncorrupt¬ 
ed,  in  the  midfl  of  the  idolatries  which 
were  praCtifed  among  the  neighbouring 
nations.  To  promote  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  piety  both  in  himfelf  and  others,  on 
every  proper  occafion  public  or  private  he 
compoled  a  facred  ode  or  pfalm ;  in  which 
it  hath  been  juflly  obferved,  that  66  the 
bolded  figure  of  eadern  poetry  are  unit¬ 
ed  with  a  fimplicity  which  makes  them 
intelligible  to  the  common  ear  :  the  tub- 
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limeft  ideas  are  given  of  the  Deity  ;  he 
is  fpoken  of  with  the  deepeft  reverence, 
and  yet  with  all  the  warmth  and  pathos 
of  perfonal  gratitude  and  affection.”  # 

Whether  we  confider  the  piety  of 
David  as  an  habitual  temper  of  mind,  or 
as  a  warm  emotion  of  the  heart  occa- 
fionally  expreffed  in  folemn  acts  of  wor- 
fhip,  it  is  highly  deferving  of  imitation. 
For  a  fettled  habit  of  piety  is  at  once 
the  moft  powerful  and  univerfal  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  the  fureft 
ground  of  tranquillity  amidft  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  life :  and  the  cultivation  and 
exercife  of  the  devout  affections  is  a 
fource  of  refined  and  fublime  pleafures, 
which  will  always  be  highly  valued  by 
thofe  who  have  experienced  them. 

H  aving  thus  largely  infifted  on  the 
amiable  and  refpeCtable  parts  of  David’s 
character,  our  defign  obliges  us  to  reverie 
the  picture,  and  take  fome  notice  of  his 
crimes.  And  here,  we  (hall  pafs  over 
feveral  aCtions  which  .though  not  capable 
of  a  falisfaCtory  vindication,  are  barely 
mentioned  in  general  terms  by  the  facred 
hiftorian,  to  leave  room  for  a  more  par¬ 
ticular 

*  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  Eflay  on  the  Devotional  Tafle. 
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ticular  attention  to  a  fact  which  is  cir- 
cumftantially  related,  and  from  which 
the  mod  ufeful  reflexions  may  be  de¬ 
duced. 

The  faX  was  this,  David,  being  on 
a  fudden  enamoured  with  Bathlheba, 
the  wife  of  Uriah,  who  was  at  that  time 
with  the  army  at  the  liege  of  Rabbah  ; 
in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  honour 
and  religion,  and  every  virtuous  and 
generous  principle,  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
pofe.  And,  finding  that  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  conceal  this  illicit  amour 
without  recalling  Uriah,  he  ordered  him 
to  return  home.  Uriah,  however,  after 
his  return  refilling  to  vifit  his  family, 
David  was  difappointed  in  his  defign, 
and  was  obliged  to  feek  for  fome  other 
expedient  to  prevent  a  public  difcovery 
of  his  crime.  The  expedient  he  adopted 
was  in  itfelf  ftill  more  criminal,  than 
the  aXion  it  was  intended  to  conceal : 
it  was  nothing  lefs  than  a  deliberate  plot 
againft  the  life  of  Uriah  ;  whom  he  ex- 
prefsly  commanded  Joab  to  place  in  the 
forefront  of  the  hotted  battle,  and  then 
to  retire  from  him  that  he  might  be  fmit- 
ten  and  die.  Joab  executed  the  coin- 
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million  with  fidelity  and  difpatch  :  Uriah 
fell  ;  and  Bathfheba  after  a  fhort  inter¬ 
val  became  the  wife  of  David. 

Adultery,  and  murder,  are  crimes 
of  t°o  heinous  a  nature  to  admit  of  an 
apology.  And,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  even 
thofe  circumflances  which  fometimes  af¬ 
ford  an  extenuation  of  the  guilt,  are  not 
to  be  found.  In  both  inftances,  the 
crimes  were  committed,  not  from  the 
infiantaneous  impulfe  of  appetite,  but 
with  deliberation  and  contrivance.  Da¬ 
vid  enquired  after  the  woman  and  fent 
meffengers  to  bring  her  to  his  houfe  ; 
and  he  employed  ftudied  artifice  to  ac¬ 
compli  fh  her  hufband’s  death. 

How  powerfully  doth  this  example  of 
the  fatal  confequences  of  licentious  paf- 
fions  fpeak  to  our  hearts  this  leffon, 

Let  him  who  thinketh  he  handeth 
take  heed  left  he  fall  If  once  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  the  heart  are  left  without  the 
guards  of  difcretion  and  refolution,  and 
unlawful  defires  are  permitted  to  riot  in 
the  foul,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  what 
extravagancies  of  folly  and  madnefs,  of 
bafenefs,  and  villainy,  may  enfue.  In 
the  midft  of  the  confufion  of  importu¬ 
nate 
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nate  appetites,  how  fhall  the  66  flill  irnall 
voice”  of  reafon  be  heard  ?  When  once 
a  man  buffers  himfelf  to  be  borne  down 
the  dream  of  impetuous  paflions,  where 
is  the  power  that  fhall  dop  him  in  his 
courfe,  and  fay,  “  Hitherto  {halt  thou 
go,  but  no  farther  ?”  At  fuch  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  principles  of  honour  appear 
idle  and  vilionary,  and  the  obligations 
of  religion  are  forgotten.  Compliances 
of  a  doubtful  nature  prepare  the  way  for 
others  confeffedly  criminal ;  and  one 
crime  creates  new  and  powerful  motives 
for  committing  another.  We  have  then 
no  fecurity  againd  finking  into  the  low- 
'  ed  depths  of  vice,  but  in  cc  abdaining 
from  the  appearance  of  evil.” 

To  the  guilty  mind  there  is  no  alter¬ 
native  but  repentance,  or— condemna¬ 
tion.  It  was  happy  for  David,  and  re¬ 
flects  honour  upon  his  memory,  that  he 
repented.  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
brought  to  repentance  deferves  particu¬ 
lar  notice.  His  faithful  fervant,  the 
prophet  Nathan,  related  to  him  this  beau¬ 
tiful  parable.  There  were  two  men  in 
one  city,  the  one  rich,  the  other  poor. 
T-he  rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks 

m  2  and 
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and  herds  ;  but  the  poor  man  had. no¬ 
thing  lave  only  one  little  ewe-lamb, 
which  he  had  brought  and  nourifhed 
up  ;  and  it  grew  up  together  with  him, 
and  with  his  children  ;  it  did  eat  of  his 
own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup, 
and  lay  in  his  bofom,  and  was  unto  him 
as  a  daughter.  And  there  came  a  tra¬ 
veller  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  fpared 
to  take  of  his  own  flock,  and  of  his  own 
herd,  to  drefs  for  the  wayfaring  man  that 
was  come  unto  him,  but  took  the  poor 
man’s  lamb,  and  drefled  it  for  the  man 
that  was  come  to  him.”  David  heard 
the  (lory  with  refentment,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  punifh  the  offender;  but— fuch  is 
the  power  of  felf-deception— he  was  not 
aware  of  the  intended  refemblance,  till 
Nathan  made  the  application  by  faying 
— ' “  Thou  art  the  man.”  Then  in¬ 
deed  his  heart  fmote  him,  and  he  faid 
unto  Nathan,  “  I  have  finned  againft 
the  Lord.”  And  Nathan  replied,  The 
Lord  alfo  hath  put  away  thy  fin  ;  thou 
final t  not  die  :  howbeit,  becaufe  by  this 
deed  thou  haft  given  great  occafion  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blafpheme, 

the 
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the  child  alfo  that  is  born  unto  thee  fhall 
finely  die.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  reply  fuggefts 
an  idea  of  great  importance,  which  is  not 
perhaps  generally  attended  to.  Though 
David’s  fin  was  forgiven,  he  was  not 
wholly  exempted  from  punifhment 
“  The  child  that  is  born  unto  thee  fhall 
furely  die.”  In  this  cafe  the  punifhment 
was  inflicted  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
heaven  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  in  all  ca¬ 
fes  whatever,  that  vice,  even  when  re¬ 
pented  of,  cannot  pais  wrho!ly  unpunifh- 
ed.  Men  feem  to  apprehend,  that  if 
they  repent  of  their  fins,  and  thus  efcape 
the  final  condemnation  of  the  wicked, 
they  are  in  the  fame  condition  as  if  they 
had"  never  offended  :  and  to  this  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  afcribed,  that  they  perfevere 
in  their  vices  with  fo  much  tranquillity  ; 
flattering  themfelves  that,  by  repenting 
at  fome  diflant  period,  they  fhall  be  in 
the  fame  flate  with  thofe  who  have  led 
the  moft  innocent  and  virtuous  lives, 
with  this  material  advantage,  that  they 
fhall  have  enjoyed  the  pleafurcs  of  fin, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fecured  to  them¬ 
felves  the  rewards  of  virtue.  But,  let 

no 
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no  man  fuppofe,  that  in  the  conditution 
eftablifhed  by  unerring  wifdom  and  rec- 
t i l u d e 5  fuch  encouragement  can  be  given 
to  the  practice  of  vice.  The  truth  is, 
that  punilhment  is  of  two  kinds,  pofi- 
tive  and  natural ;  the  one  depending  on 
the  immediate  pleafure  of  the  Supreme 
Governor,  the  other  refulting  from  the 
neceffary  relations  of  things  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  actions.  From  the  former  the 
penitent  is  exempted  through  the  favour 
of  his  Maker  ;  from  the  latter,  nothing 
but  an  entire  change  in  the  general  con¬ 
ditution  of  nature  could  releafe  hirm 
He  mud  neceiTarily  differ  the  pain  at* 
tending  the  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  and 
can  never  review  the  whole  of  his  pad 
life  with  the  fame  fatisfaction  as  if  it  had 
been  uniformly  virtuous.  He  has  fpent 
a  large  portion  of  his  life  without  expe¬ 
riencing  many  pleafures,  which,  had  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  reli¬ 
gion,  he  might  have  enjoyed.  At  the 
time  of  his  repentance,  he  is  neceiTarily, 
in  the  moral  date  of  his  mind,  much 
below  the  dandard  to  which  he  would 
have  attained  had  he  always  deadily  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  path  of  virtue.  In  his  bo¬ 
dily 
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dily  conftitution,  in  the  difpofitions  and 
habits  of  his  mind,  and  in  his  external 
circumftances,  he  may  long  continue  to 
experience  the  unhappy  effects  of  his  vi¬ 
ces.  And  laftly,  he  mud  unavoidably 
ftand  in  a  lower  degree  oi  eftimation  with 
the  wife  and  good  among  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  with  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  merit,  than  if  he  had  always  employ¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  laudable  purfuits  and  vir¬ 
tuous  actions.  Each  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  may  juflly  be  confidered  as  fo 
many  diftinCt  punifhments  of  vice,  from 
which  even  the  penitent  himfelf  cannot 
be  excufed.  Let  no  man,  then,  defer 
repentance  from  an  expectation  that  he 
fhall  be  on  the  whole  a  gainer  by  his  vi¬ 
ces  ;  for  it  is  an  eternal  truth,  that 
cc  Whatever  a  man  foweth,  that  fhall  he 
alfo  reap.’* 
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Daniel  vi.  5. 

We  shall  not  find  any  occasion 

AGAINST  THIS  DaNIEL,  EXCEPT  WE 
FIND  IT  AGAINST  HIM  CONCERNING 
THE  LAW  OF  HIS  GOD. 

t  / 

IT  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  in  order 
to  render  a  character  worthy  of  our 
attentive  contemplation,  and  capable  of 
affording  us  ufeful  moral  in  it  ruction, 
that  it  fhould  have  been  formed  in  the 
common  walks  of  life,  and  placed  in 
circumstances  and  fituations  fimilar  to 
our  own.  If  the  virtues  it  exhibits  be 
fuch  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  praftife, 

though 
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though  they  be  difplayed  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner,  and  by  a  feries  of  ac¬ 
tions  which  lie  out  of  the  fphere  of  the 
generality  of  mankind,  they  may  ne¬ 
ver  th  el  el's  be  furveyed  with  advantage, 
and  may  not  improperly  be  held  up  to 
our  view  as  patterns  for  our  imitation. 
For,  in  actions  which  we  cannot  exactly 
copy,  there  may  be  a  fublimity  and  per¬ 
fection  of  virtue,  the  bare  contempla¬ 
tion  of  which  will  refine  and  elevate  our 
ideas  of  moral  excellence,  warm  our 
hearts  with  virtuous  emotions,  and 
(Lengthen  the  principles  and  habits  of 
goodnefs  in  our  minds.  And  uncom¬ 
mon  fituations  and  extraordinary  acti¬ 
ons  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that, 
by  their  novelty  and  grandeur,  they  tend 
to  engage  the  attention  and  intereft  the 
feelings  in  a  higher  degree  than  is  to  be 
expeCied  from  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  life,  and  by  natural  confequence  may 
be  fuppofed  to  make  a  deeper  and  more 
laliing  impreffion  upon  the  heart. 

On  thefe  grounds,  I  111  all  in  this  dif- 
courfe  prefent  before  you  the  great  lines 
of  a  life,  which,  though  peculiarly  cir- 
cumltanced  and  full  of  marvellous  inci¬ 
dents. 
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dents,  is  neverthelefs  worthy  of  high 
admiration,  and  capable  of  luggefting 
important  leffons  of  morality. 

Daniel,  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  inftrudt- 
ed  from  his  earlieft  years  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  true  religion,  after  Judea  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  was  fummoned  with  feveral  other 
Jewifh  youths  to  the  court  of  Babylon, 
to  fill  up  the  train  of  the  king’s  fervants. 
In  this  fituation  he  difcovered  inflexible 
integrity,  and  fuperior  abilities.  His 
great  wifdom,  and  particularly  the  fu- 
pernatural  power  with  which  he  was 
endued  of  interpreting  dreams,  foon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  king;  who 
receiving  that  information  from  Daniel 
which  he  had  in  vain  fought  for  from 
his  own  wife  men,  rewarded  him  with 
royal  prefents,  and  exalted  him  to  a 
place  of  the  firfl:  diitinclion  in  his  court. 

But  Daniel  appears  to  have  had  a 
much  higher  objedt  in  view  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  extraordinary  abilities,  than 
merely  to  obtain  wealth  and  honour  for 
hiinfelf;  he  employed  them  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  religion,  and  to  efiablifli  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  the  one  true  God 

o  among 
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among  a  people  wholly  given  to  idolatry. 
This  faithful  fervant  of  God,  in  addref- 
ling  the  king  of  Babylon,  labours  to  in- 
culcate  juft  and  exalted  ideas  of  the  fu- 
preme  Deity,  and  hereby  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  idolatry  and  falfe  re¬ 
ligion.  He  inftructs  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
acknowledge  the  one  true  God  as  the 
fource  of  ail  power.  66  Thou,  O  king, 
art  a  king  of  kings  ;  for  the  God  of 
heaven  hath  given  thee  a  kingdom,  pow¬ 
er,  and  (irength  and  glory.— The  Moft 
High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men, 
and  giveth  it  to  whomfoever  he  will.” 
And  the  efficacy  of  his.  inftruflions,  in 
conjunction  with  his  wonderful  power 
of  interpreting  dreams  and  the  great 
events  which  followed,  is  manifeft  in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  public  declaration  of 
reverence  for  the  Moft  High  :  “  Of  a 
truth  it  is,  that  your  God  is  a  God  of 
Gods,  and  a  Lord  of  Kings.  How  great 
are  his  figns !  and  how  mighty  are  his 
wonders  !  His  kingdom  is  an  everlaft- 
ing  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  is  from 
generation  to  generation.  All  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth  are  reputed  as 
nothing ;  he  doth  according  to  his  will 
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in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  none 
can  flay  his  hand,  or  fay  unto  him, 
what  dofl  thou  ?  I  Nebuchadnezzar, 
praife  and  extol  and  honour  the  King 
of  Heaven,  all  whofe  works  are  truth, 
and  his  ways  judgment,  and  thofe  that 
walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abafe.” 

How  glorious  the  triumphs  of  true 
religion  over  idolatry,  in  fuch  a  tefli- 
mony  to  the  honour  of  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  from  the  lips  of  a 
monarch,  who  not  long  before  had  fet 
up  a  golden  image,  and  required  the 
people  to  worfhip  it ;  and  who  had  faid, 
in  the  haughtinefs  of  his  fpirit,  Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for 
the  houfe  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might 
of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of 
my  maiefly  ?” 

If  Daniel  difcovered  great  firmnefs  of 
mind  in  his  Heady  adherence  to  religion, 
and  his  endeavours  to  propagate  the 
faith  and  worfhip  of  the  true  God  in  an 
idolatrous  court,  he  was  no  lefs  deter¬ 
mined  and  courageous  in  his  adherence 
to  the  caufe  of  virtue ;  boldly  ventur¬ 
ing,  perhaps  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 

to 
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to  admonifh  his  fovereign,  and  to  preach 
imfo  him,  in  plain  and  faithful  language, 
the  doftrine  of  repentance.  “  O  king, 
let  my  counfel  be  acceptable  unto  thee ; 
and  break  off  thv  fins  by  righteoufneis, 
and  thine  iniquities  by  fhewing  mercy 
to  the  poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening 
of  thy  tranquillity.” 

When  will  the  fervants  of  princes 
learn,  from  an  example  like  this,  to 
fpeak  the  truth  in  the  ear  of  majefty, 
and  to  change  the  fawnings  of  adula¬ 
tion,  for  the  honeft  fmplicity  of  whole- 
feme  advice  and  faithful  reproof? 

The  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Daniel  are 
frill  farther  difplayed  in  his  behaviour 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  fucceffor,  Belfhaz- 
zar,  when  he  was  fummoned  before  him 
to  explain  the  hand-writing  upon  the 
wall.  This  prince,  forgetting  the  pu- 
nifhment  which  his  father's  pride  and 
impiety  had  brought  upon  him,  returned 
to  all  the  idolatries  of  his  anceftors  : 
and  to.  exprefs  his  contempt  for  the  God 
of  heaven  whom  the  Jews  worshipped, 
he  made  ufe  of  the  facred  veffels  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  temple  at  a  public  feafh  In 
the  midft  of  the  mirth  and  prophane- 
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nefs  of  this  feftival,  a  miraculous  image 
on  a  fudden  prefented  itfelf  before  his 
eyes :  “  there  came  forth  fingers  of  a 
man’s  hand,  and  wrote  over  againft  the 
candleftick  upon  the  plaifter  of  the  king’s 
palace  :  and  the  king  faw  the  part  of 

the  hand  that  wrote. - Then  the 

king’s  countenance  was  changed,  and 
his  thoughts  troubled  him,  fo  that  the 
joints  of  his  loins  were  loofed,  and  his 
knees  frnote  one  againft  the  other.” — 
Wherefore  this  alarm  ?  Why  fhould  the 
king  expert,  from  that  heaven-direfted 
hand,  words  of  terror,  rather  than  words 
of  peace  ?  His  confidence  fuggefted  the 
reafon.  On  the  inftant,  upbraiding  him 
with  his  vices,  it  affixed  a  meaning  to 
the  myfterious  characters,  which  chilled 
his  foul,  and  unnerved  his  frame.  His 
knees  frnote  one  againft  another,  be- 
caufe  his  thoughts  troubled  him.— So  ti¬ 
morous  and  cowardly  is  guilt. 

That  the  king  might  be  relieved 
from  his  painful  fuipenie,  the  wife  men 
were  called  together  to  explain  the  writ¬ 
ing  :  but  without  fuccefs  ;  till  at  length 
Daniel,  the  fervant  of  the  God  of  hea¬ 


ven,  uniter  to  ok  to  dilclofe  the  important 
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fecret.  Appearing  in  the  prefence  of  the 
king,  not  with  the  ferviiity  of  adulation 
ufually  pradifed  by  thofe  who  live  upon 
the  fmiles  of  princes,  but  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  manly  fpirit,  and  with  dig¬ 
nity  becoming  his  character  and  the 
weight  of  his  embaffy ;  he  faid,  <c  Let 
thy  gifts  be  to  thyfelf,  and  give  thy  re¬ 
wards  to  another  :  yet  I  will  read  the 
writing  to  the  king,  and  make  known 
to  him  the  interpretation.”  Then  cal¬ 
ling  to  his  remembrance  the  particulars 
of  his  father’s  difgrace  and  punifhment, 
he  adds ;  66  And  thou  his  fon,  O  BeL 
fnazzar,  haft  not  humbled  thine  heart 
though  thou  kneweft  all  this,  but  haft 
lifted  up  thyfelf  againft  the  Lord  of 
heaven  ;  and  thou  haft  praifed  the  gods 
of  filver  and  gold,  of  brafs,  iron,  wood 
and  ftone,  which  fee  not,  nor  hear,  nor 
know :  but  the  God  in  whofe  hand  thy 
breath  is,  and  whofe  are  all  thy  ways, 
haft  thou  not  glorified.”  After  this  fo^ 
Jemn  reproof  he  declared  unto  him  the 
fignification  of  the  writing,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  immediate  diffolution  of 
his  kingdom. 

This  part  of  the  ftory  of  Daniel  may 

teach 
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teach  princes,  that  when  religion  is  ba- 
nifhed  from  their  court,  the  fureft  bafis 
of  their  power  and  greatnefs  is  taken 
away  :  it  may  indrud  courtiers,  that  if 
impiety  fhould  at  any  time  be  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  general  pradice  of  the 
great,  or  even  obtain  the  royal  fandion, 
it  is  the  part  of  a  good  man  boldly  to 
cenfure  the  vices  even  of  his  fuperiors, 
and  with  determined  refolution  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  influence  and  example  in  fup- 
port  of  virtue  and  religion  :  and  ladly, 
it  may  fugged  a  leflfon  of  general  ufe  to 
perfons  in  every  rank  of  life,  not  to  fear 
the  faces  of  men,  but  on  every  proper 
occafion  openly  to  declare  their  abhor¬ 
rence  of  irreligion  and  prophanenefs. 

Civility  and  politenefs  degenerate 
into  weak  timidity,  and  betray  a  criminal 
indifference  to  the  mod  important  ob- 
jeds,  when  they  prevent  a  man  from  en¬ 
tering  his  proted  againd  prevailing  vices. 
It  is  owing  to  this  culpable  complaifance, 
that  licentioufnefs  and  impiety  fo  often 
appear  with  dauntlefs  front  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  moded  virtue.  Would  men  of 
real  principle  and  unaffeded  piety  throw 
off  that  falfe  delicacy,  which  often  leads 

them 
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them  to  fupprefs  the  honed  emotions  of 
their  hearts  ;  inftead  of  careffing  and 
flattering  men  whom  they  cannot  but 
defpife,  would  they  affert  the  dignity  of 
virtue  by  treating  the  votaries  of  vice 
with  the  contempt  which  they  merit, 
the  licentious  tongue  would  be  flopped, 
guilt  would  hang  down  its  head  abafhed, 
and  villainy  retire  from  the  public  eye, 
to  perpetrate  its  deeds  of  darknefs  in  fe- 
cret.  If  there  be  forms  of  good-breed¬ 
ing  which  fcreen  the  impious  and  the 
profligate  from  ignominy  ;  if  in  any  ca¬ 
fes  it  be  thought  inconilAent  with  the 
laws  of  politenefs  to  check  the  tallies  of 
licentioufnefs,  or  refent  the  infuits  which 
profanenefs  offers  to  the  facred  name  of 
religion  ;  fuch  cufloms  are  wholly  in- 
conflftent  with  real  order  and  decorum 
no  lefs  than  with  religious  principles, 
and  ought  to  be  renounced  with  difdain 
by  all  who  are  not  willing  to  facrifice 
every  generous  virtue  and  facred  obliga¬ 
tion  to  complaifance.  It  is  a  law  of  re¬ 
ligion,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  men  and  chriftians ;  tc  Thou  fhalt 
in  any  wdfe  rebuke  thy  brother,  and  not 
fuffer  fm  upon  him/5 
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Daniel’s  inflexible  honefly  and  faith¬ 
ful  fer vices  met  with  a  better  reward, 
than  fuch  merit  often  finds  in  the  courts 
of  princes.  He  was  placed  in  a  port  of 
diltinbtion  and  trufl,  not  only  by  Bel- 
fhazzar,  but  by  his  conqueror  Darius  the 
Mede  ;  who,  for  the  heft  reafon  in  the 
world— became  ci  he  faw  that  an  excel¬ 
lent  fpijrit  was  in  him” — appointed  Da¬ 
niel  to  be  the  fir  it  of  three  minifters, 
whom  he  chofe  to  fuperintend  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces  ;  and  at  length 
formed  a  defign  of  entrufting  him  with 
the  foie  direction  of  public  aflfaiis. 

A  favourite,  whatever  be  his  real 
merit,  muff  expeft  enemies  :  envy  and 
jealoufy,  ambition  and  avarice,  will  com¬ 
bine  their  ftrength  to  caff  him  down  from 
his  eminence,  even  thongh  he  has  been 
indebted  to  his  virtues  alone  for  his  ex¬ 
altation.  Daniel’s  colleagues,  and  the 
inferior  governors,  unable  to  bear  the 
luftre  of  his  fuperior  merit,  and  impati¬ 
ent  to  fhare  the  honours  and  rewards 
which  had  been  fo  liberally  bellowed  up¬ 
on  this  foreigner,  determined  to  watch 
for  an  opportunity  of  bringing  him  into 
difgrace  with  his  fovereign.  But,  fo 
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ftri&ly  upright  and  faithful  was  he  in 
the  tranfaclion  of  public  bufinefs,  fo  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  and  irreproachable  in  his 
whole  behaviour,  that  even  the  keen  eye 
of  malice  yould  di (cover  no  ground  of 
cenfure  or  complaint.  “  They  could 
find  none  occafion  againd  Daniel  con¬ 
cerning  the  kingdom ;  forafmuch  as  he 
was  faithful,  neither  was  there  any  error 
or  fault  found  in  him.” 

Det  ermined,  however,  at  all  events 
to  overthrow  his  riling  greatnefs,  when 
they  found  it  impodibie  to  charge  him 
with  any  crime,  they  formed  the  malici¬ 
ous  defign  of  employing  his  very  virtues 
as  indruments  of  his  ruin.  Having  long 
obierved  his  fteady  attachment  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Jews,  and  his  honed  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  his  God,  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  here,  if  any  where,  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  their  malice  would  find  him  vul¬ 
nerable.  They  laid  one  to  another,  €C  We 
fhall  not  find  any  occafion  againfl  this 
Daniel,  except  we  find  it  againfl  him 
concerning  the  law  of  his  God.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  accornplifh  their  malignant 
purpofe,  they  propofed  to  the  king  that  a 
decree  fhould  be  paifed,  “  that  whoever 

fhould 
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fiiould  afk  a  petition  of  any  god  or  man 
for  thirty  days5  fave  of  the  king  alone, 
fhould  be  call  into  the  den  of  lions. 99 
The  propofal  was  too  flattering  to  be  re- 
f  11  fed  by  an  ambitious  eaftern  monarch. 
Darius,  without  regarding  the^  impiety, 
injuflice,  and  cruelty  which  were  implied 
in  the  decree— without  perceiving  the 
plot  which  his  flatterers  had  laid  againft 
the  life  of  his  faithful  fervant  Daniel — 
figned  the  writing  and  the  decree. 

It  had  been  cuftomary  with  Daniel, 
to  pay  his  daily  homage  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  in  an  open  and  public  manner 
in  his  houfe.  This  decree  therefore,  as 
his  enemies  intended,  fubje&ed  him  to 
the  dillrefling  alternative,  either  to  aban¬ 
don  his  religious  principles  and  forfake 
the  God  of  his  fathers,  or  to  fuller  a 
barbarous  and  fhocking  death.  In  this 
fituation,  had  Daniel  regarded  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  worldly  policy,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  hypocrites  in  every  age  making 
religion  the  convenient  inftrument  of 
their  ambitious  or  lucrative  views,  he 
would  have  peaceably  acquiefced  in  the 
orders  of  the  court,  paid  the  expefted 
homage  to  his  fovereign,  and  defeated 
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the  defigns  of  his  enemies.  Or  had  he 
lifiened  to  the  whifpers  of  timidity  and 
cowardice,  he  would  have  retired  from 
the  public  eye,  and  forming  fome  pre¬ 
tence  for  not  appearing  before  the  king, 
would  have  contented  himfelf  with  wor- 
fhipping  his  God  in  fecret. 

But  Daniel  was  too  fincere  and  zea¬ 
lous  a  fervant  of  the  Moft  High  God, 
to  be  capable  of  deferring  his  caufe  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  To  pay  divine 
honours  to  a  mortal  like  himfelf,  was 
impious  idolatry,  which  his  foul  abhor¬ 
red  :  to  decline  the  worfhip  of  the  God 
of  heaven,  in  the  public  manner  to  which 
he  had  been  accuitomed,’  through  fear 
of  threatened  punifhment,  was  a  cow¬ 
ardly  defertion  of  his  religious  princi¬ 
ples,  to  which  he  difdained  to  fubmit, 
and  a  contemptuous  affront  to  the  great 
objeft  of  his  devotion,  of  which  he  durft 
not  be  guilty.  Unfeduced  by  the  foli- 
citations  of  filtered,  and  unterrified  by 
the  immediate  profpefl:  of  death,  he  de¬ 
termined  without  hefitation  to  adhere 
ftedfaftly  to  his  religious  profeflion.  As 
foon  as  he  knew  that  the  writing  was 
figned,  65  he  went  into  his  houfe,  and 


his  window  being  open  in  his  chamber 
towaids  Jerufalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his 
knees  three  times  a-day,  and  prayed  and 
gave  thanks  before  his  God  as  he  did 
aforetime.” 

To  the  irreligious  and  profane  an  a£ti~ 
on  like  this  will  probably  appear  fo  high¬ 
ly  ridiculous  and  abfurd,  as  not  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  without  fuppofmg  it  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  infanity.  And  poiiibly  the  pru¬ 
dent  men  of  the  world,  who  are  content¬ 
ed  with  juft  fo  much  religion  as  is  con¬ 
fident  with  every  fcheme  of  ambition, 
avarice,  or  pleafure,  may  confider  fuch 
actions  as  the  extravagancies  of  virtue, 
proper  to  be  gazed  at  with  admiration, 
and  celebrated  with  applaufe,  rather  than 
to  be  fet  forth  as  patterns  for  general 
imitation.  But  the  true  friends  of  reli¬ 
gion  will  always  difcern  and  acknowledge 
a  dignity  and  fanCtity  in  characters  of 
this  kind,  which  entitle  them  to  the  high- 
eft  veneration ;  and  in  fimilar  fituations 
will  efteem  it  their  glory  to  refemble 
them. 

It  is  confeifed,  that  it  is  poffible  for 
men  to  be  unneceflarily  tenacious  of  tri¬ 
fles  in  opinion  or  practice,  and  even  to 
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fall  a  facrifice  to  blind  and  weak  fcrupu- 
lofity.  But,  it  would  be  unreafonable 
indeed  to  infer  from  hence,  that  all  zeal 
is  the  efleft  of  ignorance,  and  that  every 
facrifice  to  confidence  is  a  proof  ofweak- 
nefs  of  underftanding.  If  religion  and 
virtue  are  any  thing,  they  are  doubtlefs 
the  moft  important  concerns  inthe  world: 
when  other  interefts  interfere  with  thefe, 
a  wife  man  cannot  therefore  be  at  a  lofs 
which  ought  to  be  preferred;  and  a  good 
man  will  not  hefitate  in  his  choice.  With¬ 
out  a  Heady  determination,  whenever 
our  fituation  fhall  require  it,  that  we  will 
facrifice  eafe,  profit,  honour,  and  even 
life  itfelf  to  principle,  and  that  we  will 
fecure  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds, 
and  the  favour  of  Heaven,  whatever  they 
may  coft  us  ;  all  pretenfions  to  a  virtu¬ 
ous  and  religious  character  are  ground- 
lefs  and  delufive.  •  * 

Every  man,  therefore,  ought  in  the 
firft  place  to  mark  out  with  accuracy  the 
line  of  duty  which  belongs  to  his  condi¬ 
tion  and  charader;  carefully  diftinguifh- 
ing  fuch  adions  as  are- to  him  indifferent, 
and  fuch  as  are  of  indifpenfible  obligati¬ 
on  ;  that  he  may  neither,  on  the  one 
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hand,  perplex  himfelf  with  needlefs  fcru- 
ples,  nor ?  on  the  other,  trifle  with  things 
of  eflential  importance.  And  having- 
done  this,  he  fhould  deliberately  form, 
and  habitually  maintain,  a  determined 
purpofe,  in  every  fituation  uniformly  to 
follow  the  ferious  judgment  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  own  mind,  unmoved  by  the 
profpeCt  of  prefent  pieafure  or  gain,  or 
by  the  fear  of  temporary  inconvenience 
or  fuffering. 

Nor  let  any  man  who  is  fincere  in  fuch 
refolutions,be  apprehenfive  left  he  fhould 
on  the  whole  be  a  lofer  by  his  integrity. 
In  the  ufual  courfe  of  things,  he  may  af- 
fure  himfelf  that  it  will  at  prefent  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  rich  and  valuable  fruits.  And, 
although  it  be  poffible,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  molt  fteady  and  aftive  vir¬ 
tue,  he  may  be  afflifted  and  oppreffed  ; 
nay,  although,  in  fome  cafes,  even  his 
virtue  itfelf  may  involve  him  in  difEcul- 

j 

ties,  and  fubjecl  him  to  fevere  and  cruel 
treatment  ;  ftill,  let  him  not  defpair  of 
feeing  this  molt  important  account  at  iaft 
balanced,  to  his  entire  fatisfaction. 

Daniel,  the  virtuous,  the  pious  Da¬ 
niel  was  caPt  into  the  lions’  den.  It  was 

his 
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Ins  virtue  which  created  him  enemies  ; 
it  was  his  virtue  which  gave  fuccefs  to 
their  cruel  devices  againd  him  ; — but,  it 
was  his  virtue,  too,  which  faved  him  from 
the  jaws  of  the  lions.  Sitting  calm  and 
colledfed  in  the  rnidd  of  devouring  beads, 
and  looking  up  with  grateful  joy  to  the 
God  of  h  is  falvation,  he  faid  to  Darius, 

My  God  hath  fent  his  angel,  and  hath 
Ihut  the  lions5  mouths,  that  they  have  not 
hurt  me  ;  for  as  much  as  before  him  in- 
nocency  was  found  in  me,  and  before 
thee,  O  king,  have  I  done  no  hurt. 55 

And  imagine  not  that,  becaufe  fuch 
extraordinary  interpofitions  of  Heaven 
are  not  at  prefent  to  be  expedted,  your 
virtue  is  on  that  account  unfeen  and  un¬ 
protected,  or  will  go  without  its  reward. 
Your  virtue  may  poffibly  in  feme  cafes 
fubjedt  you  to  ridicule  and  reproach  ;  it 
may  keep  you  out  of  fome  of  the  mod 
promifing  paths  to  preferment  or  wealth  ; 
it  may  deprive  you  of  a  large  portion  of 
your  worldly  podedions  ;  it  may  expofe 
you  to  persecution,  with  all  its  formida¬ 
ble  train  of  attendants,  poverty,  impri- 
fonment,  torture  and  death.  Yet — be 
not  difmayed.  The  virtuous  man  has 
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that  within,  which  can  fudain  him  under 
the  fevereft  fhock  of  affliction,  render 
him  impenetrable  to  the  (harped  darts  of 
malice, and  enable  him  to  cc  look  at  threa¬ 
tening  death,  and  not  turn  pale.”  The 
virtuous  man  hath  an  Almighty  Patron, 
who  will  not  fuffer  his  enemies  finally 
to  triumph  over  him  ;  a  Faithful  Guar¬ 
dian,  who  will  protect  him  in  the  hour 
of  darknefs',  guide  him  through  the  vale 
of  death,  and  hereafter  “  bring  forth  his 
righteoufnefs  as  the  light,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  as  the  noon-day.”  It  is  the  animat¬ 
ing  doftrine  of  chridianity,  “  The  fuf- 
ferings  of  this  prefent  life  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  (hall 
be  revealed.  This  hope,  chridians,  ye 
have  as  an  anchor  to  the  foul,  fure  and 
dedfad.  Be  ye  therefore  patient ;  eda- 
blifh  your  hearts,  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  draweth  nigh.  Bleffed  are  they 
which  are  perfecuted  for  righteoufnefs 
fake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  hea¬ 
ven.” 
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Matthew  xxvi.  35. 

Peter  said  unto  him,  though  x 

SHOULD  DIE  WITH  THEE,  YET  WILL 
I  NOT  DENY  THEE. 

THERE  arefome  chara&ers,  which, 
though  perfe&ly  inoffenfive,  and 
formed  on  the  mod  exa£t  rule*;  of  pru¬ 
dence,  are  yet  fo  entirely  deftitute  of  en¬ 
larged  and  generous  principles,  and  bar¬ 
ren  of  great  and  fhining  actions,  that,  if 
they  efcape  our  cenfure,  they  have  no 
power  to  command  our  efteem  or  capti¬ 
vate  our  affe&ions.  On  the  other  hand, 

there 
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there  are  characters  fhaded  with  many 
defects,  and  perhaps  llained  with  many 
faults,  in  which,  neverthelefs,  there  is 
fuch  a  prevalence  of  amiable  and  worthy 
qualities,  that  we  are  naturally  biafled  in 
their  favour,  and  feel  ourfelves  inclined 
to  extenuate  their  errors,  and  applaud 
their  virtues.  How  far  this  judgment 
will  agree  with  the  impartial  decifions  of 
reafon,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  determine. 
But  perhaps  there  are  few  perfons,  un- 
lefs  they  be  themfelves  Grangers  to  the 
genuine  emotions  of  virtue,  or  have  been 
long  accuftomed  to  correct  and  fubdue 
their  feelings  by  the  abftract  reafonings 
of  philofophy,  who  would  prefer  the  man 
concerning  whom  nothing  better  could 
be  faid  than  that  his  character  is  free 
from  reproach,  to  one  in  whom  occafion- 
al  irregularities  and  faults  are  blended 
with  generous  purpofes,and  actions  high¬ 
ly  deferring  of  praife. 

It  is  to  a  character  of  this  kind,  that 
I  am  in  this  difcourfe  to  folicit  your  at¬ 
tention.  Peter,  one  of  the  companions 
and  apoftles  of  our  Saviour,  feeins  to 
have  been  animated  by  a  warm  affection 
for  his  raafter,  and  zeal  for  his  caufe,  and 

yet 
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yet  to  have -had  fo  little  fortitude,  or  to 
have  fuffered  falfe  opinions  and  inferior 
motives  to  take  fuch  hold  upon  his  mind, 
as  not  to  have  been  able  to  fupport  the 
character  of  a  difciple  of  Chrift  with 
firmnefs  and  conftancy,  till  long  expe¬ 
rience,  and  the  wife  inftructions  of  his 
Lord,  had  enlarged  his  ideas  and  fettled 
his  principles. 

During  the  whole  period  in  which 
Peter  accompanied  his  mafter,  he  difco- 
vered  on  every  occaiion  the  fmcerity  and 
ardor  of  his  attachment  to  him.  He  lis¬ 
tened  with  attention  to  his  difcourfes;  he 
was  always  the  foremoft  to  acknowledge 
him  as  the  Mefliah  ;  he  was  adive  in 
executing  his  orders,  jealous  for  his  ho¬ 
nour,  and  anxious  for  his  fafety. 

Such  proofs  of  fidelity  and  affedion, 
would  doubtlefs  procure  Peter  no  fmall 
fliare  of  our  Saviour’s  regard.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  they  were  expreffed  in  a 
manner,  which  difcovered  that  he  enter¬ 
tained  falfe  ideas  of  the  charafter  of  the 
Mefliah  and  the  nature  of  his  million,  and 
obliged  his  mafter  to  cenfure  and  reprove 
him.  When  Chrift  foretold  his  fuffer- 
ings  and  death,  “  Peter  began  to  rebuke 
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him,  faying,  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord  j 
this  fhal!  not  be  unto  thee  ;  but  he  turn¬ 
ed  and  find  unto  Peter,  Get  thee  from 
me,  mine  enemy  ;  thou  art  an  offence 
to  me  ;  for  thou  favoureft  not  the  things 
that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be 
of  men.  Chriit  probably  rebuked  Pe¬ 
ter  thus  feverely,  becaufe  he  faw,  that 
Iti.,  foacitude  at  this  time  arofe  more 
iiom  the  apprehenfion  of  being  dif- 
appointed  in  his  worldly  views,  than 
fiom  concern  for  the  bufferings  which 
his  mafter  was  to  endure.  This  conjec¬ 
ture  is  confirmed  by  the  anxious  enquiry 
i which  Peter  makes,  on  another  occafion, 
concerning  the  recompence  which  the 
followers  of  Chrift  were  to  expeft.  Be¬ 
hold  we  nave  left  all,  and  followed  thee  ; 
what  fhall  we  have  therefor?” 

From  hence  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  in  forming 
a  heady  and  confiffently-virtuous  cha¬ 
racter,  that  the  foundation  be  laid  in  ra¬ 
tional  ideas  of  things,  and  juft  principles 
of  aCtion.  Without  this,  a  man  will  be 
in  continual  danger  of  being  led  aftray 
by  falfe  appearances  of  intereft  or  duty, 
and  will  in  many  m fiances  imagine  him- 
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felf  ailing  a  laudable  and  meritorious 
part,  when  he  is  in  fall  doing  that  which 
is  unjuft  and  criminal.  Of  this  we  have 
innumerable  inftances  in  the  hiltory  of 
the  Chriftian  Church  ;  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  a  blind  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God,  the  purity  of  the  chriftian  faith, 
and  the  falvation  of  fouls,  hath  often  led 
men  into  the  violation  of  the  firft  laws 
of  juilice  and  humanity. 

The  dangerous  influence  of  falfe  prin¬ 
ciples,  appears  in  Peter’s  treatment  of  a 
fervant  of  the  high  prieft,  at  the  time 
when  Chrifl  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  Peter,  thinking  this  a 
proper  opportunity  of  fhewing  his  zeal 
for  his  mafter,  drew  his  fword,  and  fmote 
oft  the  fervant’s  ear.  He. probably  ima¬ 
gined,  as  chriflians  in  fucceeding  ages 
have  done,  that  the  caufe  of  Chrifl  re¬ 
quired  the  fupport  of  violent  meafures  ; 
and  that  the  excellence  of  the  caufe  was 
fufficient  to  juftify  any  means  employed 
in  its  defence.  But,  Chrifl  himfelf  had 
other  views  of  the  nature  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  expelled  his  followers  to  fup¬ 
port  it  by  other  methods.  Confcious 
that  his  religion  refled  on  a  foundation 

which 
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which  no  human  power  could  deftroy, 
he  forbad  his  difciples  to  draw  the  fword 
in  his  caufe.  ((  rihen  faid  Jefus  unto 
Peter,  put  up  thy  fword  into  its  place.” 

- Happy  had  it  been  for  the  clinician 

world,  if,  in  obedience  to  the  doctrine  of 
Chrift,  and  in  imitation  of  his  fpirit,  his 
followers  had  never  employed  the  arm 
of  the  civil  power,  or  the  weapons  of  mi¬ 
litary  force,  in  defence  of  the  chriftian 
faith  ! 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  falfe 
conceptions  which  Peter  entertained  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chrifl,  no  lefs  than  to 
the  ficklenefs  of  his  temper,  that  he  was 
guilty  of  that  fhameful  a  ft  of  infidelity 
and  cowardice,  which  has  left  an  indeli¬ 
ble  ftain  upon  his  charadfer. 

When  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  laffc 
fufferings  and  death  drew  near  ;  fore- 
feeing  that  none  of  his  difciples  would 
have  refolution  fufficient  openly  to  avow 
their  adherence  to  him  in  this  hour  of 
trial,  and  particularly  that  Peter  would 
defert  him  with  peculiar  circumftances 
of  difgrace  ;  he  faid,  “  All  ye  fhall  be 
offended  becaufe  of  me  this  night.” 
Peter,  from  a  confident  perfuafion  of  the 

fincerity 
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fincerity  and  (lability  of  his  refolution, 
replied,  cc  Though  all  men  fhould  be 
offended  becaufe  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never 
be  offended - Though  I  fhould  die 


with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee- 


I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  fake.” 
To  thefe  bold  declarations,  Jefus,  who 
knew,  better  than  Peter  himfelf,  what 
manner  of  fpirit  he  was  of,  anfwered  ; 
“  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my 
fake  ?  Verily,  I  fay  unto  thee,  before  the 
cock  crow  thou  {halt  deny  me  thrice.” 

And  the  event  agreed  with  the  predic¬ 
tion. 

At  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  enemies 
of  Chrift,  Peter,  remembering  his  decla¬ 
rations,  determined  to  diftinguifh  him¬ 
felf  in  the  defence  of  his  matter,  and 
performed  that  act  of  rafhnefs  and  vio¬ 
lence  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
But,  upon  receiving  a  rebuke  for  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  his  temper  ;  whether  it  was 
that  he  was  difpleafed  to  find  that  his 
fpirited  behaviour  was  not  approved  of 
—•that  he.  had  fpent  his  whole  flock  of 
fortitude  in  one  fingle  action— or  that, 
when  he  fawT  his  mailer  voluntarily  re- 
figning  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
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inies,  he  defpaired  of  the  honours  and 
rewards  he  had  expedted,  and  gave  up 

all  for  loft - whatever  was  the  caufe, 

his  fpirit  immediately  began  to  droop, 
and  he  followed  his  matter  afar  oft'. 

The  multitude  leading  Chrift  to  the 
palace  of  the  high  prieft,  Peter,  defirous 
to  keep  himfelf  concealed,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  fee  the  iflue,  ftole  into  the 
hall  among  the  crowd.  He  was,  however, 
foon  difcovered  ;  and  one  of  the  fervants, 
obferving  him,  faid,  66  This  man  was  al¬ 
io  with  him.” — The  character  of  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Chrift,  was  now  become  too 
difgraceful  and  dangerous  to  be  openly 
acknowledged  ;  he  thought  it  the  wifer 
and  fafer  way,  to  difavow  a  relation  from 
which  he  now  expected  fo  little  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  accordingly  replied,  cc  I  know 
him  not/’  The  hefitation  and  confufion 
with  which  this  wTas  fpoken,  probably 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  company  ;  for 
foon  after  another  repeating  the  charge, 
faid  to  him,  “  Thou  art  alfo  of  them." 
He  had  already  denied  the  accufation, 
and  it  was  now  too  late  to  retreat.  Dis¬ 
regarding  the  feeret  upbraidings  of  his 
confcience,  he  therefore  determined  to 
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perfift,  and  replied  with  more  confi¬ 
dence  than  before,  “  Man,  I  am  not.” 
The  charge  was  now  brought  againft 
him  the  third  time  ;  “  Surely  thou  art 
one  of  them,  for  thou  art  a  Galilean,  and 
thy  fpeech  bewrayeth  thee.”  Upon  this, 
finding  that  all  his  affeverations  were  not 
fufficient  to  gain  him  credit,  but  that  he 
was  ftill  treated  with  contempt,  as  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  this  defpifed  teacher;  his  pride 
and  refentment  prompted  him  again  to 
repeat  his  falfe  affertions  with  yet  greater 
vehemence,  and  to  fupport  them  by  pro¬ 
fane  oaths.  tc  He  began  to  curfe  and  to 
fvvear,  faying,  I  know  not  this  man  of 
whom  ye  fpeak.”  Thus  did  Peter,  an 
apoftle  of  Ohrid,  who  had  given  repeat¬ 
ed  proofs  of  affectionate  and  zealous  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  maker,  in  the  feafon  of 
trial  forfake  and  deny  him. 

Where  the  foundation  of  a  virtuous 
character  is  laid  in  good  principles  and 
difpofitions,  and  where  the  heart  is  not 
hardened  by  fettled  habits  of  vice,  though 
it  may  be  in  the  power  of  a  fudden  and 
violent  temptation  to  feduce  a  man  far 
affray  from  the  path  of  virtue,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  make  him  fenfible  of  his 
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error,  and  bring  him  back  to  his  duty. 
At  the  indant  of  Peter’s  denial  of  Chrid, 
one  look  from  his  mailer  calmed  his  paf- 
fions,  (truck  conviction  into  his  foul,  and 
melted  him  into  tears  of  iorrow  and  re¬ 
pentance.  “  The  Lord  turned  and  look¬ 
ed  upon  Peter.” 

If  there  is  a  language  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  this  look  would  certainly  fpeak 
to  the  heart  of  Peter,  with  an  energy  of 
which  words  are  wholly  incapable.  It 
would  remind  him  of  his  fooliih  pre- 
fumption  ;  it  would  give  him  the  mod 
painful  feeling  of  his  irrefolution  ;  it 
would  upbraid  him  with  (hameful  difin- 
genuity  and  ingratitude  ;  it  would  at  the 
fame  time  expiefs  fo  much  pity  and  ten- 
dernefs,  as  would  give  him  the  fulled 
affurance  that  his  mafter  did  not  mean 
to  caft  him  off  for  ever.  The  united 
emotions  of  diame,  remorfe,  and  grateful 
affeftion,  indantaneoufly  excited  by  this 
expreffive  look  from  Chrid,  were  too 
powerful  to  be  confined  within  his  bread: 
he  could  no  longer  fupport  the  affecting 
fcene— u  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.” 

Can  we  review  this  interefting  narra¬ 
tive,  without  learning  a  leffon  of  caution 
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and  diffidence  ?  When  our  moral  feel¬ 
ings  are  lively,  and  our  virtuous  purpo- 
fes  flrong,  we  are  ready  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  fhall  always  have  the 
fame  perceptions  of  the  importance  of 
right  conduct,  and  the  fame  bias  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  virtue,  as  at  prefent.  We  do 
not  fufficiently  confider  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  circumftances  and  fitu^ions 
upon  our  feelings.  We  are  not  duly  a- 
ware,  that  when,  on  the  one  hand,  plea- 
fure  invites  us  into  the  paths  of  licenti- 
oufnefs,  or,  on  the  other,  danger  threa¬ 
tens  us  with  difgrace,  poverty,  pain,  or 
death,  in  the  path  of  virtue  ;  our  paf- 
fions  then  become  advocates  on  the  fide 
of  vice  ;  and  may  poffibly  fo  far  fucceed, 
as  to  render  us  inattentive  to  the  moil 
important  truths,  or  to  pervert  our  judg¬ 
ments,  and  lead  us  to  falfe  opinions  and 
conclufions  concerning  our  duty  and  in- 
tereft.  Before  we  can  be  fully  aflured 
that  our  virtue  is  fuch  as  will  ftand  the 
fhock  of  every  temptation,  we  mud  be 
certain  that  the  principles  on  which  it 
refts  are  fo  juft  and  rational,  and  fo  firm¬ 
ly  eftablilhed,  that  they  will  accompany 
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us  with  all  their  commanding  influence 
through  every  fcene  of  life. 

It  was  not  till  the  death  and  refurrec- 
tion  of  Chrift  had  convinced  Peter,  that 
all  his  expectations  of  an  earthly  monar¬ 
chy  under  the  Mefliah  were  chimerical, 
and  fully  confirmed  his  faith  in  the  re¬ 
wards  of  immortality,  that  he  became 
firm  and  refolutein  his  adherence  to  the 
caufe  of  Chrift.  It  was  becaufe  he  was 
now  fully  perfuaded,  that  Chrift  had  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  that  he  was  able 
to  make  this  pathetic  appeal  to  his  Maf- 
ter  for  the  fincerity  and  zeal  of  his  affec¬ 
tion,  “  Lord,  thou  knoweft  all  things, 
thou  knoweft  that  I  love  thee,”  and  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  declaration  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  future  conduct. 

BiiFORi'  the  Jewifh  populace,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  itrangers  who  were 
alfembled  at  Jerufalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecoft,  he  boldly  teftified  the  truth 
concerning  Jefus  Chrift  ;  teaching  them, 
that  “  lie  was  a  man  approved  of  God 
by  miracles  and?  wonders,  and  by  his 
refurreclion  from  the  dead  ;  and  preach¬ 
ing  unto  them  in  his  name  the  forgive- 
nefs  of  firiSc”  And  when  the  attention 
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of  the  multitude  was  engaged  by  a  mi¬ 
racle  which  he  had  performed  on  a  lame 
man ;  after  having  modeftly  difclaimed 
all  perfonal  merit  in  the  wonderful  effect 
which  had  been  produced,  and  afcribed 
it  wholly  to  the  power  of  God  ;  he  took 
occafion  again  to  declare  unto  them  the 
true  character  of  Chrift,  and  the  nature 
and  ends  of  his  million. 

The  priefts  and  rulers  of  the  people 
foon  perceived  that  this  new  doctrine, 
fo  induftrioufly  fpread  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  fupported  by  fuch  furprizing 
powers,  if  not  immediately  fupprelfed, 
would  introduce  a  material  change  in 
the  ftate  of  religion,  and  might  proba¬ 
bly  iffue  in  nothing  lefs,  than  the  entire 
fubverfion  of  the  prefent  public  forms 
and  inftitutions.  The  ecclefiaftics,  jea¬ 
lous  of  their  privileges,  and  fearful  left 
an  innovation  in  matters  of  religion, 
might  be  attended  with  the  diminution 
or  total  lofs  of  the  honours  and  emolu¬ 
ments  annexed  to  their  office  ;  and  the 
civil  magiftrates  apprehenfive  that  public 
diforder  and  confufion  in  the  ftate  might 
arife  from  the  introduction  of  a  new 
fyftem  of  religion,  and  perhaps  too  ima¬ 
gining 
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gining  it  their  duty  to  employ  their  au¬ 
thority  in  maintaining  the  religion  of 
their  fathers ;  determined  to  exert  their  ut- 
moft  power  in  fuppreffing  thefe  bold  in¬ 
novators.  66  They  commanded  Peter 
and  John  not  to  fpeak  at  all,  nor  teach 
in  the  name  of  Jefus.” 

In  this  manner  hath  prieflcraft  and 
bigotry,  in  all  ages,  invaded  the  facred 
rights  of  confcience,  and  oppofed  the 
progrefs  of  truth.  Even  among  Ghritfi- 
ans,  who  at  firft  fuffered  fo  feverely  from 
a  perfecuting  fpirit,  this  fpirit  hath  al- 
moft  universally  prevailed.  That  fed 
of  Chriftians  which  hath  been  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  obtain  the  fanftion  of  the  civil 
power,  and  by  confequence  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  eftablifhment,  hath  generally 
treated  the  reft  as  heretics,  and,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  hath  made  ufe  of  violent  meafures 
to  filence  and  fupprefs  them.  And,  al¬ 
though  the  prefent  age  is  diftinguifhed 
by  liberality  of  fentiment  and  freedom 
of  enquiry,  it  muft  ftill  be  owned,  that 
there  are  many  reflraints  on  the  free  in- 
veftigation  of  truth,  which  have  the 
fantlion  of  law,  and  many  others,  no 
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lefs  powerful,  arifing  from  prejudice  and 
bigotry. 

In  fome  inftances,  that  unreferved 
communication  of  opinions,  which  feems 
to  be  the  natural  means  of  advancing 
knowledge,  might  fubjeft  a  man  to  fe- 
vere  penalties  ;  in  others  it  might  bring 
upon  him  a  heavy  load  of  odium  and 
refentment :  for  there  are  not  a  few  pre¬ 
tenders  to  a  liberal  fpirit,  who  make 
their  own  opinions  the  utmoft  boundary 
of  free  enquiry,  and  are  no  lefs  fevere  in 
their  cenfure  of  thofe  who  venture  one 
ftep  beyond  their  line,  than  the  moft  ri¬ 
gid  fupporters  of  ancient  fyftems. 

Such  difficulties  as  thefe  are  doubtlefs 
great  obftrudtions  to  the  progrefs  of 
truth.  For  there  are  few  who  have  at 
the  fame  time  fuch  a  full  conviction  of 
the  certainty  and  importance  of  their 
opinions,  and  fuch  a  zeal  for  the  inter- 
efts  of  religion  and  the  public  good,  as 
to  be  willing  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
hardfhips  and  fufferings  of  perfecution, 
for  the  fake  of  propagating  their  fyftem 
of  religious  faith. 

Hov/evep.,  if  a  man  be  in  his  own 
mind  fully  convinced,  that  it  will  be  of 
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eflential  importance  to  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  that  he  fhould  endeavour  to 
fupport  and  extend  that  fcheme  of  reli¬ 
gion  which  he  has  embraced  ;  and  more 
efpecialiy  if  he  has  received  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  commiflion  and  authority  from 
Heaven  to  become  a  teacher  of  religious 
truths  to  the  world ;  in  thefe  cafes,  he 
ought  doubtlefs  to  lay  afide  every  infe¬ 
rior  confideration  of  private  eafe,  emo¬ 
lument,  or  even  fafety,  that  he  may 
ferve  mankind,  and  fulfil  the  gracious 
purpofes  of  Providence. 

Of  this  fpecies  of  heroifm  we  have  a 
mod  linking  inftance  in  the  conduct  of 
the  apoltles  Peter  and  John,  who  perfe- 
vered  in  preaching  the  dodtrine  of  Chrifi: 
in  oppofition  to  the  exprefs  prohibition 
of  the  Jewifn  prielts  and  rulers,  juftify- 
ing  their  condudt  to  their  governors  by 
faying,  “  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
fight  of  God,  to  hearken  to  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye— We  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man.” 

It  is  by  flow  degrees  that  truth  un¬ 
folds  itfelf  to  the  human  mind.  Peter 
did  not  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  unlimited  extent  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Thrift,  but  imagined  that  its  bleflings 
were  to  be  confined  to  the  Jewifh  na¬ 
tion,  tiil  he  was  inftrucied  by  a  vifion 
from  heaven,  “  that  God  alfo  to  the 
Gentiles  had  granted  repentance  unto 
life.”  The  Jews  had  fuch  an  idea  of 
their  own  fan&ity,  that  they  judged  it 
6 6  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that  was 
a  Jew,  to  keep  company  with  or  come 
unto  one  of  another  nation.”  This  pre¬ 
judice  Peter  retained,  till  God  (hewed 
him,  that  he  fhould  not  call  any  man 
common  or  unclean.”  But  there  is  no 
■circumftance  in  his  life  which  reflects 
greater  honour  upon  his  character,  than 
the  readinefs  with  which  he  gave  up 
thefe  narrow  fentiments,  and  opened 
his  heart  to  the  Gentiles.  No  fooner 
did  he  receive  a  commiflion  to  preach 
the  gofpel  to  Cornelius,  than  he  went  to 
him  “  without  gainfaying,”  and  un¬ 
folded  to  him  the  truth  concerning' 
Chriih  * 

Strange  and  extravagant  as  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  Jews  in  favour  of  their  own 
nation  may  appear,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  much  of  the  fame  contract¬ 
ed  and  bigoted  fpirit  among  chriftians. 
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How  few  are  capable  of  treating  thofe, 
whofe  religious  principles  and  profeffion 
differ  from  their  own,  with  the  fame 
friendlire  s  and  cordiality,  as  if  they  were 
brethren  of  their  own  fedt !  Valuing  our- 
felves  perhaps  too  highly  on  the  purity 
of  our  own  faith  and  worfhip,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  by  an  eafy  ftep  to  defpife  others. 
Haftily  concluding,  that  their  errors  are 
the  effect  of  culpable  inattention,  preju¬ 
dice,  or  obftinacy,  we  think  them  de- 
ferving  of  our  cenfure  or  contempt. 
Whereas  we  ought  to  remember,  that 
others  have  the  fame  right  to  cenfure  us 
for  not  embracing  their  opinions,  as  we 
to  cenfure  them  for  rejecting  ours  ;  that 
difference  in  opinion  is  the  neceffary  ef¬ 
fect  of  different  fituations  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  information  ;  that  there  are 
effential  principles  of  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality  common  to  all  fedts,  which  are  a 
fufficient  foundation  for  a  virtuous  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  that  genuine  integrity,  and 
adtive  ufeful  virtue,  are  in  fadt  to  be 
found  among  men  of  all  perfuafions. 
Finally,  we  fhould  remember,  that  wher¬ 
ever  real  goodnefs  of  heart  and  life  is 
found,  with  whatever  peculiarities  of 
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opinion  or  pradice  it  may  be  accompa¬ 
nied,  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  great 
Governor  of  the  world. 

“  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is 
no  refpeder  of  perfons,  but  in  every  na¬ 
tion,  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh 
righteoufnefs  is  accepted  of  him.” 
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i  Corinthians  xi.  i. 

Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  i 
also  am  of  Christ. 

THERE  is  no  point  of  light  in 
which  Chriftianity  appears  with 
greater  advantage,  than  when  it  is  view¬ 
ed  as  improving  human  nature  by  refin¬ 
ing  and  elevating  the  principles  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  philofophers  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Romo,  in  whofe  works  we 
meet  with  the  molt  valuable  leffons  of 
practical  wifdom,  as  well  as  the  utmoft 
refinement  of  fpeculation,  we  cannot 
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but  difcover  material  defeds  and  errors 
refpeding  the  motives  and  fprings  of 
virtue.  With  fome  of  them,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  end  of  life  was,  to  enjoy  a  kind 
of  indolent  tranquillity  in  retirement 
and  eale ;  and  neither  public  happinefs 
nor  private  gratification  were  to  be  pur- 
fued,  farther  than  was  confident  with 
this  tranquil  date  of  mind.  With  o- 
thers,  the  grand  objed  feems  to  have 
been,  to  raife  the  human  mind  into  an 
unnatural  date  of  independence  on  ex¬ 
ternal  objeds,  and  to  give  it  a  folitary 
happinefs  within  itfelf,  for  which  nature 
never  defigned  it. 

Those  of  them  who  paid  mod  atten¬ 
tion  to  moral  propriety  and  fitnefs,  and 
were  the  greated  admirers  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  graceful ,  and  the  honourable  in 
adion,  neglected  to  give  a  jud  degree 
of  didindion  and  confequence  to  the 
humane  and  generous  virtues ;  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  drangers  to  that  en¬ 
larged  principle  of  benevolence,  which 
hath  for  its  objed  the  general  good,  not 
of  a  fingle  country  or  nation  alone,  but 
of  the  whole  human  race,  and  of  the 
univerfal  fydem  of  beings. 
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And  though  the  doftrine  of  a  future 
date  was  much  attended  to  by  the  phi- 
lofophers  as  a  fubjeft  of  fpeculation  and 
difpute,  and  many  of  them  feem  to  have 
reafoned  themfelves  into  a  perfuafion  of 
its  truth ;  it  feems,  after  all,  even  a- 
mong  thefe  wife  men,  to  have  been  ra¬ 
ther  treated  as  a  theoretical  dogma,  than 
as  a  motive  to  virtue ;  and  among  the 
vulgar,  it  was  probably  (till  lefs  known 
and  regarded.. 

It  was  not  till  Jefus  Chrift  appeared 
in  the  world,  that  thefe  important  prin¬ 
ciples,  benevolence  and  a  regard  to  a 
future  (late,  were  properly  taught  and 
inculcated,  and  allowed  to  affume  their 
natural  influence  over  the  difpofitions 
and  manners  of  men.  The  doftrine 
of  univerfal  charity  is  fo  fundamental  a 
part  of  the  Chriftian  Inftitutes,  and  was 
fo  much  more  particularly  and  ftrongly 
recommended  by  the  Author  of  our  Ho¬ 
ly  Religion,  than  by  any  former  inftruc- 
tor  of  mankind,  that  it  might  properly 
be  Ailed  his  new  commandment.” 
And  to  eftablifh  the  belief  of  a  fut  ure 
ftate  of  final  retribution,  in  which  men 
will  be  rewarded  or  puniflhed  according 
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to  the  general  tenor  of  their  a&ions  in 
this  life,  and  to  direct  mens  attention  to 
this  important  article  of  faith  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  principle  of  adtion  and  motive  to 
virtue,  appears  evidently  to  have  been 
the  chief  defign  of  our  Saviour’s  mif- 
fion. 

With  what  fuccefs  this  defign  was 
executed— how  powerfully  the  dodtrine 
of  Chrift,  fupported  by  his  wonderful 
works 5  and  enforced  by  his  perfect  ex¬ 
ample.,  operated  to  produce  high  de¬ 
grees  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  and 
form  diftinguifhed  and  illufirious  charac¬ 
ters,  fufficiently  appears  in  the  life  of 
the  apoftle  Paul.  Perhaps  difinterefted 
active  benevolence,  and  fteady  invincible 
fortitude,  were  never  more  perfectly  u- 
nited,  and  more  eminently  difplayed,  in 
any  character-excepting  only  that  di¬ 
vine  original,  of  which  this  was  a  copy. 

No  fooner  did  Paul  obtain  a  revelation 
of  the  truth  concerning  Chrilt,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  commiffion  from  heaven  to  be¬ 
come  a  preacher  of  his  religion  among 
the  Gentiles,  than  he  employed  his  zea¬ 
lous  and  active  fpirit  in  fupport  of  that 
caufe,  which  he  had  before,  through  ig¬ 
norance 
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norance  and  prejudice,  vehemently  op- 
pofed.  The  labours,  fatigues,  and  hard¬ 
ships,  which  neceffarily  attended  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  did  not  difhearten  or  terrify 
him..  He  travelled  through  mod  of  the 
provinces  in  Leffer  Afia,  went  to  Cyprus 
and  Crete,  and  feveral  iflands  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Afia  ;  twice  paffed  over  into 
Greece,  and  vifited  Corinth,  Athens, 
Theffalonica,  and  many  other  places  ; 
every  where  making  converts  to  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  eftablifhing  focieties  of  chrif- 
tians,  or  churches,  in  almoft  every  city 
and  town  to  which  he  came.  At  1  a  ft 
preached  the  gofpel  at  Rome  alfo,  and, 
as  fome  think,  travelled  io  far  weft  ward 
as  into  Spain. 

In  thefe  journies,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
wnich  is  moft  to  be  admired,  the  iuccefs 
of  the  caufe,  or  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
tne  apoftle.  If  the  former  is  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  divine  power  which  fupport- 
ed  tne  religion  of  Ch.riff,  the  latter  no 
lefs  clearly  manifefts  the  benevolence  and 
piety  which  animated  the  heart  of  Paul 
That  journies,  through  to  many  different 
countries,  undertaken  with  the  defign  of 
introducing  a  new  fyflem  of  religion, 
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mull  have  been  attended  with  great  fa¬ 
tigue  and  hazard,  cannot  be  queftioned. 
And  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  apoftle  hM  no  profpeft  of  lucra¬ 
tive  advantage  to  counterbalance  thefe 
difficulties.  He  amalfed  no  wealth  to 
himfelf  ;  he  levied  no  contributions  up¬ 
on  the  churches,  except  for  the  relief  of 
their  neceffitous  brethren.  He  was  able 
to  make  this  appeal  to  the  church  at  Mi¬ 
letus,  with  whom  he  had  refided  three 
years,  cc  I  have  coveted  no  man’s  filver 
or  gold,  or  apparel  :  yea,  ye  yourfelves 
know,  that  thefe  hands  have  miniftered 
to  my  neceffities,  and  to  them  that  are 
with  me.”  To  what,  then,  {hall  we  im¬ 
pute  the  activity  and  perfeverance  with 
which  he  executed  the  duties  of  his  apof- 
tolic  office,  but  to  the  ardour  of  his  zeal 
to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  inte- 
refts  of  mankind  ?  Can  we  read  the  hif- 
tory  of  his  travels,  and  not  give  full  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  declaration  which  he  makes 
concerning  his  own  principles  and  views ; 
66  I  feek  not  mine  own  profit,  but  the 
profit  of  many,  that  they  might  be  fav- 

ed  ?” 

Where  can  more  plain  and  indubita¬ 
ble 
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ble  marks  of  fmcerity  be  found,  than 
in  the  glowing  expreffions  of  affection¬ 
ate  regard,  which  abound  in  the  letters 
written  by  Paul  to  his  chriftian  brethren, 
in  the  different  focicties  which  he  had 
eftablifhed  ?  “  We  do  all  things,  dearly 
beloved,  for  your  edifying — This  alfo 
we  wifh,  even  your  perfection— We  give 
thanks  to  God  always  for  you,  making 
mention  of  you  in  our  prayers,  remem¬ 
bering  without  ceafing  your  work  of 
faith,  and  labour  of  love,  and  patience 
of  hope  in  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift. — 
What  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of 
rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even  ye,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  at  his 

coming  ? - -I  will  very  gladly  fpend 

and  be  fpent  for  you,  though  the  more 
abundantly  I  love  you,  the  lefs  I  be  be¬ 
loved.”  Compare  this  language  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  apoftle’s  life,  and 
then  judge,  whether  it  be  the  artificial 
and  constrained  offering  of  hypocrify, 
or  the  natural  overflowing  of  a  warm 
and  generous  heart. 

With  wThat  tendernefs  of  affeCtion 
does  the  apoflle  take  his  laft  farewell  of 
his  brethren  in  Miletus !  After  appealing 

to 
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to  them  for  the  fidelity  and  difinterefted- 
neis  of  his  fervices  among  them,  he  tells 
them,  as  a  circumltance  in  which  his 
own  feelings  were  deeply  interefied,  that 
this  was  to  be  his  laft  interview  with 
them— 66  And  now,  behold  I  know  that 
ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone  preach¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God,  {hall  fee  my 
face  no  more,53  Then  leaving  with  them 
i  his  apoftolic  advice  and  benediction— 
66  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them 
all.55  The  affeCtion  was  mutual,  and  the 
parting  expreffibly  tender—66  They  all 
wept  fore,  and  fell  on  Paul’s  neck,  and 
killed  him — forrowing  mod  of  all  for 
the  words  which  he  fpake,  that  they 
fhould  fee  his  face  no  more.55 

From  the  genuine  principles  of  bene¬ 
volence,  and  folely  with  the  defign  of 
accomplifhing  more  effectually  the  great 
ends  of  his  office,  the  apoftle  conform¬ 
ed  to  the  prejudices,  and  complied  with 
the  weakneffes,  of  his  brethren.  His  fa¬ 
vourite  maxims  were  inch  as  thefe  ;  that 
66  thofe  who  are  ftrong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,55  and  that  66  e- 
very  one  ffiould  pleafe  his  neighbour, 
for  his  good,  to  edification.55  Accord- 

ingly, 
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ingly,  he  conftantly  avoided,  as  much 
as  poffible,  every  occafion  of  offence, 
and  yielded  to  the  opinions  and  practi¬ 
ces  of  others,  as  far  as  the  principles  of 
religion  and  the  nature  of  his  apoftolic 
character  would  permit.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  in  order  to  gratify  the  bigotry 
of  his  Jewifh  brethren,  in  any  inftance 
defert  the  principles  of  chriftian  liberty, 
in  which  he  had  inflruCted  the  converts 
from  heathenifm  ;  and  he  was  highly  dif- 
pleafed  with  Peter’s  timidity,  in  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  the  Gentile  chrifti- 
ans  in  the  prefence  of  the  Jews.  But, 
where  his  conformity  to  the  Mofaic  ri¬ 
tual  would  ftrengthen  his  influence  and 
increafe  his  ufefulnefs  among  the  jewifh 
chrifhans,  without  giving  offence  to  the 
heathen  converts,  or  laying  them  under 
unneceflfary  reftraints,  he  fcrupled  not 
to  comply.  “  To  the  Jews/5  fays  he,  “  I 
became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the 
Jews :  to  them  that  are  under  the  law, 
as  under  the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them 
that  are  under  the  law  :  to  them  that 
are  without  law,  as  without  law,  that  I 
might  gain  them  that  are  without  law : 
to  the  weak,  became  I  as  weak,  that.  I 

might 
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might  gain  the  weak  :  I  am  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all 
means  fave  fome.” 

Not  that  he  violated  the  facred  obli¬ 
gations  of  morality,  and  praftifed  pious 
frauds,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  the 
importance  of  the  end  which  he  had  in 
view  would  excufe  and  fanftifyany  means 
which  might  be  employed  to  accomplifh 
it ;  but  that,  with  refpeft  to  things  in 
themfelves  indifferent,  he  thought  him- 
felf  at  liberty,  at  different  times  and 
places,  to  aft  in  a  different  manner,  as 
prudence  might  direft.  It  was  on  thefe 
principles  that  he  circumcifed  his  pupil 
and  companion  Timothy  ;  and  that  at 
Jerufalem  he  purified  himfelf  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  according  to  the  Jewifh  ceremonial. 

These  aftions  were  by  no  means  in- 
confiflent  with  his  charafter  as  the  Apof- 
tle  of  the  Gentiles.  For,  though  he  al¬ 
ways  taught  the  heathen  converts  that 
they  were  free  from  all  obligation  to  obey 
the  law  of  Mofes,  and  urged  them  to 
“  hand  faff  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Chrifl  had  made  them  free,”  it  does  not 
appear  chat  he  ever  attempted  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  ceremonial  obfervances  among 

the 
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the  Jewifli  chriftians,  or  indeed  that  they 
in  fa£t  ceafed  among  them  till  the  de- 
ftrucnon  of  Jerufalem.  Paul  circum- 
cifed  Timothy  becaufe  he  was  by  defcent 
on  the  mother’s  fide  a  Jew  ;  and  he  did 
not  require  Titus  to  be  circumcifed,  be¬ 
caufe  he  was  a  Gentile  He  probably 
forefaw  that  Chriflianity  would  in  time 
fuperfede  the  Jewifh  ritual  :  but,  fince 
Jefus  Chrifl:  had  hiinfelf  conformed  to  it 
during  his  life,  and  had  never  exprefsiy 
declared  its  abolition,  he  thought  it 
perfectly  confident  with  his  chriftian 
character,  that  as  a  Jew  he  fhould  6C  walk 
orderly  and  keep  the  law.”  And  in  the 
inftance  of  his  purification,  he  doubt! 
apprehended  fuch  a  conformity  peculi¬ 
arly  neceffary,  in  order  to  obviate  a  pre¬ 
judice  which  the  Jewifli  chriftians  had 
entertained  againft  him,  from  a  falfe  re¬ 
port  which  had  been  circulated,  “  that 
he  had  taught  the  jews  to  forfake  Mo- 
fes,  and  not  to  circumcife  their  children 
or  walk  after  the  cuftoms.” 

I  his  part  of  the  character  of  Paul 
points  out  the  proper  medium,  between 
that  rigid  and  ob  disrate  adherence  to 
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our  own  opinion  and  humour,  which 
would  be  inconfiitent  with  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  focial  life,  and  obftruCt  our  ufe- 
fulnefs  in  the  world,  and  that  mean  and 
timid  compliance  with  the  decifions  and 
inclinations  of  others,  which  leaves  a 
man  no  judgment,  no  principle,  no  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  own.  In  all  points  in  which 
integrity  is  evidently  and  immediately 
concerned — where  we  are  fully  perfuad- 
ed  that  we  cannot  refign  ourfelves  to  the 
direction  of  others,  without  facrificing 
our  innocence  and  peace  of  mind — the 
mod  refolute  inflexibility  is  the  higheft 
virtue  ;  and  even  to  waver  and  hefitate, 
is  to  be  criminal.  In  cafes  of  an  indif¬ 
ferent  nature,  where  compliance  can  be 
attended  with  no  ferious  inconvenience, 
either  to  ourfelves  or  others,  Angularity 
may  generally  be  looked  upon  as  indi¬ 
cating  conceit  and  affeCtation,  or  mo- 
rofenefs  and  ill-nature  ;  and  compliance 
as  the  effeCt  of  that  defire  of  pleafing, 
which  is  the  firft  ingredient  in  genuine 
politenefs.  But  in  cafes  where,  by  an 
innocent  conformity  to  the  prejudices  or 
cuftoms  of  thofe  around  us,  we  may  fo 
far  obtain  their  good  opinion,  as  to  in- 

creafe 
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creafe  the  probability  of  our  fucceeding 
in  any  attempts  to  render  them  import¬ 
ant  fervices  ;  fuch  compliances,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  motives  of  benevolence,  de¬ 
rive  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  merit 
from  the  end  to  which  they  are  directed. 

Concerning  foine  kinds  of  confor¬ 
mity,  it  muff  be  evident  to  every  man, 
that  they  are  immoral  and  culpable :  but, 
with  refpeft  to  others,  different  princi¬ 
ples  and  views  may  lead  one  man  to  look 
upon  that  compliance  as  criminal,  which 
another  may  think  innocent,  and  even 
laudable.  In  all  fuch  doubtful  cafes, 
while  we  are  careful  not  to  condemn 
others,  merely  becaufe  their  judgment 
and  moral  principles  lead  them  to  a  con¬ 
duct  different  from  that  which  we  fhould 
approve  in  ourfelves,  let  us  follow  the 
honed  dictates  of  our  own  hearts,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  cenfures  of  the  world; 
remembering,  that  whatever  opinion  o- 
thers  may  form  of  our  underdanding  or 
integrity,  if  cc  our  own  hearts  condemn 
us  not,wehave  confidence  towards  God.” 

There  is  no  trait  in  the  character  of 
Paul  more  driking,  or  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  than  the  firm  refolution  with  which 

he 
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be  perfevered  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  and  the  intrepidity  with  which  he 
encountered  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  befet  him  on  every  fide.  When, 
at  the  mitigation  of  certain  foothfayers, 
who  “  faw  that  the  hope  of  their  gain 
was  gone/'  Paul  was  imprifoned  at  Phi¬ 
lippi,  luch  was  the  compofure  and  chear- 
iulnefs  of  his  mind,  that  “  at  midnight 
he  prayed  and  fung  praifes  unto  God.” 
Amidft  the  commotion  railed  in  Ephefus 
by  thofe  who  reaped  the  harveft  of  fu- 
perliition,  who,  becaufe  their  craft  was 
in  danger,  cried  aloud  againft  the  infult 
which  the  teachers  of  thefe  new  doftrines 
w7ere  offering  to  the  great  goddefs  Diana, 
Paul  would  have  hazarded  his  life  among 
th  e  crowd,  had  not  his  brethren  prevent¬ 
ed  him/ 

See  him  brought  a  prifoner  before 
Felix,  a  Roman  governor-charged  with 
the  crimes  of  fedition  and  herefy — his 
accufation  fupported  by  the  pleadings  of 
an  artful,  and  probably  corrupted,  ora¬ 
tor— the  bigoted  multitude  colledted  a- 
round  him,  ready  to  infult  him,  and  tri¬ 
umph  in  his  condemnation— not  a  friend 
to  atteft  his  innocence,  or  fupport  his 
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fpirits - -In  this  fituation  behold  him, 

fuftained  by  confcious  integrity  and  the 
goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  making  his  de¬ 
fence  with  calmnefs  and  fortitude,  and 
challenging  his  enemies  to  declare  “  ir 
they  had  found  any  evil-doing  in  him.5’ 
In  the  prefence  of  Agrippa,  hear  him  giv¬ 
ing  a  narrative  of  the  manner  of  his  life, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  event  which 
had  converted  him  to  Chriftianity,  with 
fuch  artlefinefs  and  fmcerity,  that  Agrip¬ 
pa  faid,  46  Almoft  thou  perfuadeft  me  to 
be  a  chriftianA  Follow  him  through 
every  fcene  of  danger  and  fuffering  ;  and 
in  the  rnidft  of  all,  fee  him  preferving 
his  tranquiliity  undifturbed,  and  his 
fortitude  unfhaken  ;  hear  him  faying, 
“  None  of  thefe  things  move  me  ;  nei¬ 
ther  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  me,  fo 
that  I  may  finiih  my  courfe  with  joy,  and 
the  miniftry  which  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  Jefus.” 

If  you  afk,  What  was  the  principle 
which  animated  the  apoftle  in  thefe  con¬ 
flicts,  and  raifed  him  above  the  terrors 
of  perfecution  ?  I  anfwer,  it  was  the  hope 
of  immortality.  It  was  becaufe  cc  he 
walked  by  faith,  not  by  fight,”  and 
'  s  2  “  re- 
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rejoiced  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God/' 
that  “.neither  tribulation,  nor  diftrefs, 
nor  famine,  nor  nakednefs,  nor  peril, 
nor  fword/  could  deter  him  from  con¬ 
tinuing  ftediaft  and  immoveable  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.55  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  profpedt  of  martyrdom,  when  he 
was  “  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time 
of  his  departure  was  at  hand,55  this  blef- 
fed  hope  enabled  him  to  fay,  I  have 
tought  a  good  fight  ;  I  have  fmifhed  my 
courfe ;  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  hence- 
forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteoufnefs,  which  the  Lord,  the  righ¬ 
teous  judge,  will  give  me  at  that  day.55 

Behold,  my  brethren,  in  the  life  of 
the  apoftle  Paul,  the  divine  energy  of 
chriitian  charity,  and  chriPdan  hope:  and 
let  thefe  facred  principles  take  full  pof- 
feflion  of  your  fouls,  that  they  may  give 
ftrength  and  (lability  to  your  virtue,  and 
effedlually  guard  you  againft  every  affault 
of  temptation. 

Imagine  not,  that  becaufe  you  do  not 
meet  with  the  fame  trials  with  the  firft 
chriftians,  you  have  no  need  of  their 
principles  to  fecure  your  integrity.  To 
be  itrifily  honed  and  juft,  arnidft  a  thou- 
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land  opportunities  of  increafmg  our 
wealth  by  unlawful  means — To  be  uni¬ 
formly  fober,chafte,and  temperate,  while 
we  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  licentious  indulgence — To  be 
generouily  aCtive  in  the  fervice  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  ready  to  every  good  work, 
while  our  own  interelf  or  our  own  grati¬ 
fication  are  perpetually  foliciting  our  at¬ 
tention  ;  requires  as  much  if rength  of 
mind,  and  fteadinefs  of  principle,  as  to 
keep  the  path  of  duty  in  the  darkelt  fea- 
fons  of  adverfity,  or  the  moff  ftormy 
days  of  perfecution.  In  every  condition 
and  fituation,  you  will  find  your  belt  fe- 
curity  in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
chriltiamty. 

It  is  only  genuine  benevolence, fincere 
piety,  and  a  ftedfaft  faith  in  a  future  if  ate, 
which  can  effectually  fuftain  your  virtue 
through  all  the  trials  of  the  prefent  life, 
and  prepare  you  for  the  uninterrupted 
happinefs  provided  for  the  righteous  in 
the  life  to  come. 
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Matthew  xi.  29. 

Learn  of  me. 

J’T’MIE  feveral  diftinft  charafters  which 
A  the  Author  of  our  Holy  Religion 
fuftains,  require  correfpondent  practical 
regards  from  his  difciples.  Believing 
in  him  as  a  teacher  of  facred  truth,  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  direction  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  Heaven  ;  it  is  their  duty  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  doctrine  as  the  unerring  ftand- 
ard  of  faith.  Acknowledging  him  the 
meffenger  of  the  divine  will,  appointed 
by  the  Almighty  to  declare  unto  man¬ 
kind  the  eternal  laws  of  virtue  and  re¬ 
ligion  ; 
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ligion  ;  they  are  bound  to  make  his  pre¬ 
cepts  the  conftant  rule  of  their  conduct. 
Remembering  the  benevolent  purpofes 
which  he  formed  for  the  instruction  and 
reformation  of  mankind,  and  the  labours 
and  bufferings  through  which  he  chear- 
fully  paffed  in  the  execution  of  his  de- 
iign ;  it  is  their  duty  to  revere  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  contemplate  the  actions  of 
his  life  with  affectionate  gratitude.  Laft- 
ly,  confidering  his  character  as  perfectly 
free  from  blame,  and  as  adorned  with 
every  amiable  and  refpeCtable  virtue; 
they  fhould  carefully  obferve  and  imi¬ 
tate  his  moil  excellent  example. 

It  is  in  this  latter  point  of  view  that 
we  are  now  to  contemplate  the  great 
Saviour  of  the  world — as  exhibiting  be¬ 
fore  us  a  pattern  in  every  refpeCt  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  imitation. 

On  this  copious  and  inftruCtive  theme, 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  particulars 
offer  themfelves  to  our  attention.  To 
diffplay  our  Saviour’s  wifdom,  I  might 
diitincHy  examine  his  feveral  difcourfes 
recorded  by  the  evangelifts,  remarking 
his  juft  and  fublime  conceptions  of  the 
perfections  and  providence  of  God,  his 
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enlarged  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of 
religion,  his  rational  views  of  the  pre- 
fen  t  condition  and  proper  happinefs  of 
man,  and  the  purity  and  extent  of  his 
moral  fyftem.  To  {hew  the  ftrength  and 
efficacy  of  his  religious  principles,  I 
might  reprefent  him  to  you  as  observing 
the  inftitutions  of  Mofes,  and  perform¬ 
ing  frequent  ads  of  devotion  in  public 
and  in  private,  and  call  you  to  attend 
him  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
public  miniltry,  in  which  every  mira¬ 
cle  he  performed,  every  difcourfe  he 
delivered,  every  trial  he  buffered,  was  an 
inftance  of  obedience  or  refignation  to 
the  will  of  his  Father.  To  manifeft  the 
extent  and  ardour  of  his  benevolence, 
I  might  lead  you  to  the  furvey  of  all 
his  adive  fervices  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind,  in  which  he  healed  all  manner  of 
difeafes  among  the  people,  and  employ¬ 
ed  his  divine  wifdom  and  authority  in 
correding  error,  and  reproving  vice, 
and  in  eftabliflring  virtue  and  religion  in 
the  world. 

But,  without  attempting  a  perfect 
delineation  of  the  charader  of  Chrift, 
I  fhall,  in  what  follows,  endeavour  to 
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give  you  an  idea  of  fome  of  its  more 
ft r iking  features,  fo  far  as  this  may  he 
obtained  by  attending  to  fome  of  thofe 
incidents  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  which 
are  the  molt  fruitful  of  moral  inftruc- 
tion. 

Let  us,  in  the  firft  place,  direct:  our 
attention  to  the  conference  which  Jefus 
held  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

Our  Saviour  travelling  through  Sa¬ 
maria  in  his  way  from  Judea  to  Galilee, 
fat  down  by  the  fide  of  a  well  to  repofe 
and  refrefh  himfelf,  while  his  difciples 
went  into  a  neighbouring  town  to  pur- 
chafe  provifion.  It  happened,  that  a 
Samaritan  woman  came  at  this  time  to 
draw  water.  Jefus,  always  watchful  for 
an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  took  oc¬ 
casion  from  the  circumftance  of  the 
woman’s  drawing  water  from  the  well, 
to  give  a  figurative  account  of  his  own 
character,  which  engaged  her  attention, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  moft  inte- 
refting  and  inftrufiive  difcourfe  on  re¬ 
ligious  worfliip.  The  woman  being  in¬ 
formed  by  our  Saviour  of  fome  particu¬ 
lars  in  her  life,  with  which  fhe  knew  it 
mull  have  been  impoffible  for  him  to  be 
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acquainted  without  fupernatural  powers, 
immediately  concluded  that  he  was  a 
prophet. 

It  had  long  been  a  fubjeft  of  warm 
difpute  between  the  Jews  and  Samari¬ 
tans,  whether  Jerusalem  or  Mount  Ge- 
rizzim  was  the  place  appointed  by  Hea¬ 
ven  for  the  performance  of  the  more 
public  and  folemn  acts  of  religion.  The 
woman,  curious  to  hear  the  judgment 
of  a  prophet  concerning  a  point  fo  much 
controverted,  and  in  her  apprehenfion 
of  fo  much  importance ;  and  perhaps 
too,  defirous  of  receiving  inftruftion 
from  Heaven  to  direct  her  own  conduct 
in  this  particular,  faid  to  our  Saviour, 
“  Our  fathers  worfhipped  in  this  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  ye  fay  that  in  Jerufalem  is  the 
place  where  men  ought  to  worfhip.” 
She  fuppofed  that  this  wife  man  was 
able  to  determine  the  controverfy,  and 
probably  expected  that  he  would  give  a 
decifive  opinion,  either  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  or  the  Samaritans ;  but — -as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  cafe  with  difputants — had 
little  fufpicion,  that  it  was  poffible  for 
any  one  to  regard  the.  quefton  in  difpute 
as  of  fmall  importance. 
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Jesus  Christ,  however,  was  too  well' 
acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  reli¬ 
gion,  to  think  it  eflential  to  the  accept- 
ablenefs  of  religious  worfhip  that  it 
fhould  be  prefented  on  any  particular 
fpot  of  ground  :  he  knew  that  the  infti- 
tution  which  he  was  about  to  eftablifh 
in  the  world  was  not  to  be  confined  to 
any  particular  country  or  nation ;  and 
it  was  one  of  his  principal  objefts,  to 
turn  mens  attention  from  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  to  the  inward  fenti- 
ments  of  piety  and  devotion.  He  there¬ 
fore  inftructed  this  Samaritan  woman, 
and,  in  her,  all  thofe  to  whom  his  doc¬ 
trine  on  this  head  hath  been  communi¬ 
cated,  that  the  principles  and  difpofition 
of  the  mind  alone,  muft  determine  the 
value  of  the  homage  which  we  pay  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  without  regard  to 
any  external  circumftances  whatfoever, 

“  Jesus  faid  unto  her,  Woman,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye 
fhall  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at 
Jerufalem  worfhip  the  Father — the  hour 
cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worfhippers  fnall  worfhip  the  Father  in 
fpirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father  feek- 
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eth  fuch  to  worfliip  him :  God  is  a  fpi- 
rit ;  and  they  that  worfliip  him,  mu  ft 
worfliip  him  in  fpirit  and  in  truth. ” 

This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  qualifications  required 
in  religious  worfhippers,  is  fo  full  and 
explicit,  that  it  might  feem  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  for  thofe  who  profefs  to  make  the 
do£trine  of  Chrift  the  rule  of  their  faith 
and  practice,  to  be  more  attentive  to 
the  external  modes  of  devotion,  than 
to  the  inward  fpirit  of  piety.  And  yet 
we  find  this  fundamenral  error  prevail¬ 
ing  among  chriftians,  not  only  in  thole 
dark  ages  in  which  fuperftition  might 
naturally  be  expe&ed  to  rife  yp  as  the 
offspring  of  ignorance,  but  even  in  the 
prefent  enlightened  period.  Inftances 
are  not  uncommon,  of  nerlbns  fo  fcru- 
puloufly  attached  to  particular  places 
and  forms  of  worfliip,  that  they  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  perluaded  to  acknowledge  thofe  of 
a  different  perfuafion  as  fellow-chriftians, 
and  would  think  it,  in  fome  fort,  a  vio¬ 
lation  or  the  purity  of  their  religious 
profeffion  to  unite  with  them  in  occafi- 
onal  acts  of  worfliip.  In  every  feet  there 
are  bigots  to  be  found,  who,  with  the 

true 
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true  fpirit  of  Jews  and  Samaritans,  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  agree  to  worlhip  their 
Maker  in  the  fame  place,  or  in  the  fame 
words,  choofe  as  much  as  poffible  to 
avoid  all  intercourfe  with  each  other. 
Whereas,  a  proper  attention  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Chrift  on  this  head,  or  to  the 
nature  and  reafon  of  the  thing,  would 
have  taught  them,  that  whatever  real  or 
fuppofed  advantage  one  mode  of  religi¬ 
on  may  have  above  another,  the  only 
thing  effential  to  devotion  is  fincerity  ; 
and  that  fincerity  may  be  found  in  every 
form  of  religion,  and  among  chriftians 
of  every  feci. 

Liberality  of  fentiment,  and  fupe- 
riority  to  national  prejudices,  were  no 
lefs  apparent  in  the  freedom  with  which 
Chrift  converfed  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
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maria,  than  in  the  fpirit  and  tendency 
of  his  difcourfe.  A  Jew,  with  all  the 
partialities  of  his  country  about  him, 
would  have  thought  it  a  difgrace — per¬ 
haps  a  crime- — to  have  converfed  with  a 
Samaritan.  Even  thofe  who  accompa¬ 
nied  Chrift  on  his  journey,  retained  fo 
much  of  this  fpirit,  that,  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  from  the  city,  “  they  marvelled 

that 
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that  he  talked  with  the  woman.”  But 
our  Saviour’s  benevolence  was  not  con¬ 
fined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  fe£t,  or  civil  community.  When 
he  faw  a  fellow-creature  in  need  of  in- 
ftru&ion  or  relief,  he  did  not  defer  the 
offices  of  charity,  till  he  had  fatisfied 
himfelf  concerning  his  religion  or  his 
country.  The  humanity  which  he  prac- 
tifed  was  generous  and  unconfined  ;  like 
that  which  he  fo  pathetically  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  difciples,  in  the  beautiful 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

Let  all  who  profefs  to  be  followers  of 
Chrift,  “  go  and  do  likewife.” 

It  is  a  circumftance  deferving  of  no¬ 
tice,  that  this  valuable  lefture  of  hea¬ 
venly  wifdom  was  deduced  from  a  com¬ 
mon  and  apparently -trifling  incident. 
The  Samaritan  woman  came  to  draw 
water  :  our  Saviour  from  hence  took  oc- 
cafion  to  offer  unto  her  religious  inftruc- 
tion,  under  the  image  of  living  water. 
In  this  manner  did  Chrift,  whole  “  meat 
was  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  fent  him,” 
feize  every  opportunity  of  inculcating 
fome  important  truth,  or  conveying  fome 
uieful  fentiment,  to  the  minds  of  thofe 
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around  him.  How  much  might  con- 
verfation  be  improved  ;  how  fuccefsfully 
might  the  education  of  children  and 
youth  be  conducted,  if  the  objects  in 
nature,  and  the  incidents  which  daily 
occur,  were  thus  made  ufe  of  as  inftru- 
ments  of  inftrudtion  ! 

W e  fhould  then,  to  borrow  the  words 
of  the  poet. 

Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  ftones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Ihe  fame  enlarged  views  and  gene¬ 
rous  fpirit,  which  direfted  our  Saviour’s 
conduct  in  the  fcene  we  have  been  con - 
fidering,  were  difplayed  on  another  oc¬ 
ean  on,  when  his  difciples  reproved  one 
who  call  out  devils  becaufe  he  was  not 
of  their  company.  46  Maher,  fays  John, 
we  faw  one  carting  out  devils  in  thy 
name,  and  we  forbad  him,  becaufe  he 
followeth  not  with  us.” 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  bigots  in  all 
ages  have  reafoned  :  on  this  ground  the 
whole  fuperftrufture  of  religious  opprert 
fion  and  intolerance  has  been  ere&ed. 
Men  have  fir  ft  taken  it  for  granted,  as 
the  difciples  did,  that  none  but  thofe 
who  belong  to  their  own  feel  can  be 

true 
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true  friends  to  religion,  or  at  lead,  that 
it  is  impoffible  for  perfons  fo  erroneous  in 
their  opinions,  to  render  any  real  fervice 
to  its  inter  efts :  and  they  have  then  ea- 
fily  perfuaded  theinfelves,  that  it  was 
neceflary,  in  order  to  preferve  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  the  chriftian  faith  and  worlhip, 
that  they  fliould  employ  violent  means 
to  fupprefs  and  lilence  “  thofe  who  fol¬ 
low  not  with  them.” 

But  nothing  can  be  more  directly 
oppofite  to  the  genius  of  chriftianity,  or 
the  temper  of  its  benevolent  Author, 
than  fuch  practices.  He  checked  the  in¬ 
tolerant  fpirit  of  John  and  his  brethren, 
by  faying,  “  Forbid  him  not  ;  for  he 
that  is  not  againft  us,  is  on  our  part 
hereby  inftru&ing  his  followers  in  future 
ages,  to  regard  all  thofe  who  endeavour 
to  promote  the  defign  of  his  religion — 
the  moral  improvement  of  mankind — 
under  whatever  denomination  they  rank 
theinfelves,  as  friends  to  chriftianity. 

It  will  not  be  thought  furprifing,  that 
Chrift  fhould  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  difcouraging  a  contrafted  and  bigot¬ 
ed  fpirit  in  his  difciples,  if  it  be  confi- 
dered,  that  the  unhappy  effects  of  this 
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fpirit  were  daily  experienced  in  the  dif- 
affeUion  which  it  had  produced  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  Their 
alienation  was  carried  to  fuch  an  height 
that  the  common  intercourfes  of  civili¬ 
ty;,  and  even  of  hofpitality,  between  the 
two  countries  were  interrupted.  Our 
Saviour,  having  occafion  to  travel  thro’ 
a  part  of  Samaria,  in  his  way  to  Jerufa- 
lem,  fent  forne  of  his  difciples  before 
him  into  a  village  to  prepare  refrefhment 
for  him  and  his  company.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  foon  perceived  they  were  Jews,  and 
refufed  to  furnifh  them  with  the  neceffa- 
ry  fupplies. 

This  violation  of  one  of  the  firft 
rights  of  humanity  might  feem  to  have 
merited  fome  fevere  punilhment.  The 
difciples  James  and  John  thought  fo  ; 
and  propofed  to  their  Mailer  that  they 
fhould  call  for  fire  from  heaven,  to  con- 
fume  thefe  bigoted  and  inhofpitable  vil¬ 
lagers.  But  Jefus,  who  penetrated  deeper 
into  human  nature  than  his  companions, 
and  knew  the  ftrength  of  vulgar  errors, 
difapproved  of  the  propofal.  He  pro¬ 
bably  faw  that  the  objects  of  his  difci¬ 
ples5  refentment  were  a  poor  illiterate 

people. 
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people,  who,  implicitly  following  the 
judgment  of  their  fpiritual  guides,  had 
facrificed  their  moral  principles  and 
feelings  to  religious  prejudices  ^  and  on 
this  account,  though  he  could  not  en¬ 
tirely  exculpate  them,  he  looked  upon 
them  rather  as  objects  of  pity  than  in¬ 
dignation.  In  his  difciples’  eager  pro- 
pofal  of  vengeance,  he  perceived  more 
to  cenfure  than  applaud ;  and  though 
he  doubtlefs  allowed  them  all  the  merit 
of  their  zeal  and  affection  for  him,  he 
was  much  difpleafed  to  difcover  in  them, 
fo  much  of  that  national  enmity  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  fubdue,  and  fuch 
a  fanguinary  and  perfecuting  fpirit.  He 
therefore,  with  a  calmnefs  and  dignity 
fuitable  to  his  character,  “  turned  and 
rebuked  •  them,  faying,  Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  fpirit  ye  are  of.” 

If  due  allowances  were  made  for  the 
unavoidable  influence  of  education  and 
authority,  in  forming  the  religious  fen- 
timents  of  men,  we  fhould  perhaps  be 
more  ready  to  excufe  fuch  errors  of  con¬ 
duct  as  are  the  natural  confequence  of 
error  in  opinion  ;  at  lead  we  fhould  be 
more  fenfible  of  the  abfurdity  of  at¬ 
tempting 
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tempting  to  produce  an  uniformity  of 
judgment  and  practice,  in  matters  of  re- 
igion,  by  violent  and  coercive  meafures. 
buch  meafures  have  been  ufually  afcrib- 
ed,  by  thofe  who  have  adopted  them, 
to  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
gofpel,  the  glory  of  Gcd,  and  the  fal- 
vation  or  men ;  but,  if  the  hiftory  of 
perfection  be  fairly  examined,  it  will, 
I  believe,  appear,  that  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  the  effefr  of  pride  and  Con¬ 
ceit,  a  love  of  dominion,  a  thirft  after 

gain,  or  a  Hill  worfe  principle,  malevo¬ 
lence. 

That  an  erroneous  judgment  alone, 
ought  not  to  fubject  a  man  to  cenfure 
and  punifhment  among  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  will  perhaps,  in  the  prefent  en¬ 
lightened  age,  be  generally  allowed: 
but  how  far  our  candour  and  lenity 
ought  to  extend  with  refpeft  to  moral 
irregularities,  may  admit  of  difpute.  It 
will  be  acknowledged,  that  vice  is  fo 
disgraceful  to  human  nature,  and  fo  in¬ 
jurious  to  fociety,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
much  loaded  with  odium  and  contempt. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  debt  which  every 
good  man  owes  to  the  caufe  of  virtue, 

and 
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and  to  his  own  reputation,  ftrongly  to 
exprefs  his  difapprobation  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  thofe  who  trample  upon  the  laws 
of  order,  and  trifle  with  the  obligations 
of  morality.  But  it  feems  perfectly  con¬ 
fident  with  a  juft  indignation  againft 
vice,  that  while  we  condemn  the  offence 
we  fhould  pity  the  offender. 

If  we  reflect,  that  we  ourfelves  are 
frail  and  fallible  creatures— that  if  we 
have  been  free  from  the  vices  we  cen- 
fure,  we  have  perhaps  been  chargeable 
with  others  no  lefs  heinous — or  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  probably  owe  our  inno¬ 
cence,  as  much  to  our  fituation  and 
connections,  as  to  the  moral  ftrength  of 
our  minds— we  fhall  perhaps  fee  reafon 
to  treat  thofe  who  have  been  unfortu¬ 
nately  feduced  into  the  paths  of  vice, 
with  greater  lenity  than  they  commonly 
meet  with  from  the  world.  The  feve- 
rity  with  which  the  guilty  are  condemn¬ 
ed,  is  doubtlefs  often  the  effect  of  an 
honeft  abhorrence  of  vice,  and  a  fupe- 
rior  delicacy  of  moral  feeling.  But  is 
there  not  room  to  fufpeft,  that  it  fome- 
times  proceeds  from  an  expectation  of 
being  able  hereby  to  purchafe,  at  an  eafy 
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rate,  a  character  for  extraordinary  puri¬ 
ty  and  (IriCtnefs  of  manners ;  or  from  a 
defign  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
world  from  our  own  faults,  by  directing 
it  to  thofe  of  others  ? 

This,  at  leaft,  feems  to  have  been 
the  cafe  with  the  Pharifees  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  And  his  judgment  con^ 
cerning  their  conduct  in  this  refpeCt, 
may  be  gathered  from  his  apology  for 
the  penitent  woman,  who  offered  him 
the  mod  expreffive  tokens  of  affection¬ 
ate  gratitude  while  he  was  fitting  at  meat 
in  the  houfe  of  a  Pharifee ;  and  Rill 
more  fully  from  his  treatment  of  the 
adulterefs  whom  the  Scribes  and  Pha¬ 
rifees  brought  to  him,  requefting  his 
opinion  whether,  as  the  law  of  Mofes 
prefcribed,  (he  (hould  be  floned.  His 
anfwer  to  this  enfnaring  inquiry  was, 
“  He  that  is  without  fin  among  you,  let 
him  firft  caff  a  ftone  at  her.  And  while 
he  (looped  down,  and  wrote  on  the 
ground,  they  which  heard  it,  being 
convicted  by  their  own  confciences,  went 
out  one  by  one  ;  and  Jefus  was  left  alone, 
and  the  woman  (landing  in  the  midft. 
When  Jefus  had  lift  up  himfelf,  and  faw 

none 
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none  but  the  woman  ;  he  faid  unto  her, 
Woman,  where  are  thefe  thy  accufers  ? 
Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  (lie  laid, 
no  man,  Lord.  And  Jefus  faid  unto 
her,  neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go, 
and  fin  no  more.” 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  with  the  lead 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  our  Saviour 
meant  by  thefe  indances  of  lenity  to  give 
encouragement  to  vice  :  his  exhortati¬ 
on  to  the  adulterefs,  “  go,  and  fin  no 
more,”  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life, 
which  was  cc  holy,  harmlefs,  undefiled, 
and  feparate  from  finners,”  diffidently 
refute  fuch  a  fuppofition.  Thus  much, 
however,  may  be  inferred  from  thefe 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Chrid,  that  he 
difapproved  of  that  rigorous  treatment 
of  the  guilty,  which,  depriving  them  of 
all  hope  of  being  ever  able  to  regain  the 
edeem  and  confidence  of  mankind,  would 
preclude  one  of  the  mod  powerful  mo¬ 
tives  to  repentance,  and  tempt  them  in 
defpair  to  abandon  themfelves  to  their 
vices  ;  and  that,  in  his  efiimation,  fin- 
cere  repentance,  manifeded  by  a  new 
courfe  of  life,  as  it  is  all  the  atonement 
which  the  Almighty  expects  from  his 

u  offend* 
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offending  creatures,  ought  to  entitle  a 
man  to  forgivenefs,  and  reftore  him  to 
favour,  among  his  brethren. 

“  ye,  therefore,  merciful,  even  as 

your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  merci- 
fill.” 
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John  xiii.  15. 

I  HAVE  GIVEN  YOU  AN  EXAMPLE. 

PRIDE  and  ambition  have  been  the 
occafion  of  fo  much  infelicity  in 
private  life,  and  of  fuch  dreadful  public 
calamities,  that  the  man  who  fhould  pro¬ 
vide  an  effectual  remedy  for  thefe  evils, 
would  have  the  higheft  claim  to  the  title 
of  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  mankind, 
dhere  feems  to  be  only  two  poflible  me¬ 
thods  by  which  this  end  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  :  either  by  placing  all  men  in 
fuch  a  Hate  of  perfect  equality,  that  no 
opportunities  of  indulging  ambitious 

views 
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views  Ihoulcl  remain  \  or  by  bringing 
t  ie  minus  of  men  under  the  influence  of 


fucii  principles  and  maxims  of  conduct, 
as  wound  lay  a  conftant  and  powerful 
reftraint  upon  their  defires  and  purfuits. 
The  defign  of  laying  afide  all  diftintti- 
ons  of  rank  and  precedence,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  mankind  to  a  level,  by  deilroying 
private  property,  and  cafting  all  the 
riches  of  individuals  into  a  common 
hock,  how  plaufible  foever  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  theoretical  philofopher,  is 
found  from  experience  to  be  chimerical 
and  impracticable.  Since,  then,  it  is 
impoffibie  to  remove  the  external  caufes 
of  ambition,  nothing  remains  but  to  at¬ 
tack  the  principle  itfelf,  and  endeavour 
to  fubdue  and  deffroy  it  by  the  power  of 
reafon  and  religion. 

It  was  on  this  ground,  that  our  Savi¬ 
our  ereflied  his  ftandard  againft  this  ene¬ 
my  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  By 
directing  the  attention  of  his  followers 
to  things  of  a  fpiritual  nature,  and  in- 
ftrufting  them  to  efteem  perfection  in 
moral  attainments  as  their  higheft  glory, 
and  to  regard  the  rewards  of  immorta- 
lity  as  their  ultimate  end,  he  endeavour¬ 
ed 
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ed  to  give  an  elevation  to  their  fenti- 
ments  and  defires,  which  fhould  render 
them  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  worldly  ambition.  And  when 
he  found  that  the  general  principles, 
which  he  inculcated  upon  his  difciples, 
were  not  fufficient  to  counteract  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  falfe  opinions  and  ground- 
lefs  expectations  which  they  entertained 
concerning  the  Mefliah’s  kingdom  ;  he 
reproved  them  with  the  utmoft  plainnefs 
and  fidelity,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms 
prohibited  all  contentions  for  precedence, 
and  recommended  the  exercife  of  mutual 
condefcenfion. 

When  the  mother  of  James  and  John, 
from  a  foolifh  ambition  of  providing  pla¬ 
ces  of  diftinCtion  for  her  fons  under  the 
Meffiah,  came  to  him,  arid  refpeflffully 
bowing  before  him,  faid,  “  Grant  that 
thefe  my  two  fons  may  fit,  the  one  on 
thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left, 
in  thy  kingdom  Jefus  replied,  “  Ye 
know  not  what  ye  afk and  laid  to  his 
difciples,  “  Whofoever  will  be  great  a- 
mon8  y°u,  let  him  be  your  miniffer  \ 
and  whofoever  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  fervant  hereby  in^ 

u  2  ftruCting 
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(IrucHng  them,  that  they  ought  to  consi¬ 
der  it  as  the  highefl  point  of  diftinction 
to  excel  in  adls  of  condefcenfion  and 
kindnefs. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  exhortati¬ 
ons,  fo  much  of  this  ambitious  and  en¬ 
vious  fpirit  flill  remained  among  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Chrift,  that  he  found °it  necef- 
fary  to  make  ufe  of  every  expedient  to 
iupprefs  it.  Hence  we  find  him  fetting 
before  them  a  little  child,  as  a  pattern 
for  their  imitation,  and  alluring  them, 
that  without  the  modefiy  and  humility 
of  children,  they  would  be  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  his  kingdom.  And  becaufe 
he  knew  that  example  fpeaks  with  great¬ 
er  energy  than  precept,  he  enforced  all 
his  inflrucHons  on  this  head,  not  only 
by  the  general  courfe  of  his  life,  but  by 
the  condefcending  act  of  walking  his 
difciples’  leet.  At  the  clofe  of  this  in¬ 
structive  ceremony,  he  explained  his  in¬ 
tention  in  performing  it,  and  command¬ 
ed  them,  in  imitation  of  his  example, 
to  exercife  humility  and  condefcenfion 
towards  each  other.  66  Know  ye  what 
I  have  done  unto  you  ?  Ye  call  me  Maf- 
ter,  and  Lord  :  and  ye  fay  well,  for  fo  I 
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am.  If  I,  then,  your  Lord  and  Mafter, 
have  wafhed  your  feet,  ye  ought  alio  to 
waih  one  another’s  feet  ;  for  I  have  gi¬ 
ven  you  an  example,  that  ye  fhould  do 
as  I  have  done  to  you.” 

How  unbecoming  are  pride  and  haugh- 
tinefs,  in  thofe  who  call  themfelves  fol¬ 
lowers  of  a  Mailer,  whofe  addons  fpoke 
this  language,  66  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowlv  in  heart.”  Little  re- 

J 

gard  indeed  do  they  pay  to  his  precepts — 
little  have  they  imbibed  of  his  fpirit— 
who,  while  they  look  up  to  the  fuperior 
ranks  of  life  with  all  the  fretfulnefs  of 
envy,  overlook,  defpife,  and  opprefs  their 
inferiors. 

If  you  fee  a  man  eagerly  grafping  at 
honours  which  are  not  fairly  within  his 
reach,  pradifing  the  bafe  artifices  ofdiffi- 
mulation  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  great, 
or  purchafmg  rank  and  confequence  at 
the  expence  of  his  integrity  If  you 
know  a  man,  who,  difcontented  with  the 
ftation  which  Providence  hath  allotted  to 
him,  and  determined  at  all  events  to 
make  a  figure  in- life  in  order  to  provide 
himfelf  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
vanity  and  ambition,  pradifes  the  arts 
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of  fraud  and  knavery  in  his  commercial 
connections,  or  extorts  without  mercy 
tiie  utmoJt  farthing  from  his  dependents  ^ 
who,  on  the  foundation  ot  the  property 
of  others,  adopts  an  elegant  and  expen- 
five  manner  or  living,  which  neither  his 
foi tune  nor  his  reafonable  expectations 
of  profit  can  fupport  ; — If  you  meet 
with  a  man,  who,  while  he  fawns  upon 
his  patrons  among  the  great  with  defpi- 
cable  ferviiity,  is  haughty  and  overbear¬ 
ing  in  his  behaviour  to  his  domeftics  and 
dependents,  moles  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  poor,  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
complaints,  and,  as  if  it  were  painful  to 
him  to  be  reminded  that  he  belongs  to 
the  fame  fpecies,  haftens  to  drive  them 

from  his  fight  ; - —where  you  find  a 

man  thus  devoted  to  pride,  vanity,  or 
ambition,  whatever  creed  he  receives, 
to  whatever  church  he  belongs,  call  him 
not  a  chriflian— for,  “  if  any  man  have 
not  the  fpirit  of  Chrift,  he  is  none  of  his.” 

^  Let  us  now  proceed  to  furvey  the 
doling  period  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  in 
which  all  his  virtues  fliine  forth  in  one 
bright  conftellation — -—in  which  every 
fcene  at  once  gives  us  the  mofi  exalted 
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idea  of  his  character,  and  affords  us  the 
1110ft  important  inftruCHon. 

When  he  perceived  the  cloud,  which 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Jewifh  rulers  and 
priefts,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  populace, 
had  long  been  raifing,  ready  to  burft 
over  his  head ;  when  he-  faw  that  the 
only  recompence  he  was  to  expeCt  for 
all  his  labours  of  love,  was  a  violent  and 
ignominious  death  ;  in  what  manner  did 
he  fupport  the  terrifying  profpeCl  ?  Did 
he  brave  his  fate  writh  the  hardinefs  of 
ftoical  apathy  ?  or  did  he  pufillanimoufly 
{brink  under  the  apprehenfion  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and,  defpairing  of  fupport  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  defert  the  poll  of  duty  in  the  hour 
of  trial  ?  The  natural  fenfibility  and 
tendernefs  of  his  fpirit  forbad  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  the  principles  of  religion  and  be¬ 
nevolence  forbad  the  latter.  He  felt  all 
the  infelicity  of  his  fituation,  and  from 
the  viewT  of  the  painful  fcenes  which  were 
before  him,  his  foul  was  exceedingly 
forrowful  but  he  refolutely  fuftained 
the  preffure  of  his  afflictions,  and  fub- 
mitted  patiently  to  a  trial,  from  which 
his  duty  to  his  God,  and  his  love  to  man¬ 
kind  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  excufed. 

“  Father, 
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“  Father,  faith  he,  if  it  be  poffible  let 
this  cup  pafs  away  from  me — neverthe- 
lefs,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.” 

In  this  manner,  let  us,  my  chrifiian 
bieihien,  meet  all  the  afflictions  which 
the  righteous  Difpofer  of  events  fhall  al¬ 
lot  unto  us : .  through  all  the  changes  of 
this  mortal  life,  let  the  language  of  our 
hearts  always  be,  “  Not  our  will,  but 
thine,  O  God,  be  done.” 

I  here  cannot  be  a  character  more 
viie  and  detetcable,  than  that  of  one,  who 
employs  the  confidence  of  friendfhip,  to 
ferve  his  own  bale  purpofes  ; — who  fcru- 
ples  not  to  facrifice  the  reputation,  pro¬ 
perty,  or  life  of  his  friend,  at  the  call  of 
ambition  or  avarice.  Such  was  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Judas.  He  had  been  admitted 
to  the  neareft  intimacy  with  Chrilf,  as 
one  of  his  twelve  ieleCt  companions  and 
friends  :  he  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
his  private  inltruCtions,  as  well  as  of  his 
public  difcourfes  :  he  had  doubtlefs  re¬ 
ceived  many  proofs  of  kindnefs  from  his 
matter,  and  made  many  profeffions  of 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  him.  Yet— 
fuch  is  the  power  of  avarice  in  the  heart 
which  has  once  fubmitted  itfelf  to  its 

dominion 
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dominion — it  was  impoffible  even  for 
the  doCtrine  of  Chriit  to  make  him  wife 
and  virtuous,  or  for  his  friendfhip  and 
love  to  infpire  him  with  the  genuine  fen- 
timents  of  gratitude. 

While  he  followed  Chrid,  it  was  be- 
caufe  he  was  intruded  with  the  care  of 
the  common  dock  of  the  difciples,  and 
found  means  to  make  the  trud  advanta¬ 
geous  to  himfelf.  And  when  the  Jewifh 
prieds  and  rulers  offered  him  a  fum  of 
money,  to  betray  Chrid  into  their  hands, 
every  consideration  of  honour,  friend¬ 
fhip,  and  humanity  indantly  vanifhed, 
and  he  confented  to  become  a  traitor. 
Taking  with  him  a  diffident  number  of 
attendants,  he  came  to  the  place  to  which 
he  knew  that  Jefus  often  retired  with  his 
difciples  ;  and  having  given  his  attend¬ 
ants  notice  that  thejperfon  whom  he 
fhould  kifs  was  he  whom  they  were  to 
feize,  he  came  up  to  Chrid,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  duti'ul  and  affectionate 
regard,  and  addreding  him  with  the 
ufual  falutation,  Hail,  Mader,  he  kif- 
fed  him.” 

Such  villainous  treachery  might. fure- 
ly  have  judified  fome  fignal  token  of  re- 

fentment ; 
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fentment;  but  ChrilT^  who  had  long  fore- 
feen  and  been  prepared  for  this  event, 
met  the  infult  with  calmnefs ;  and  only 
expreffed  his  feme  of  the  injury  done 
him  by  addreffing  the  traitor  in  words, 
which,  it  he  had  any  remains  of  fenfibi- 
lity,  mult  pierce  his  foul ;  “  Judas,  be¬ 
trayed  thou  the  ion  of  man  with  a  kifs  ?” 

Some  of  the  difciples,  thinking  this  a 
proper  occafion  for  approving  their  zeal 
and  fidelity  to  their  mailer,  and  appre¬ 
hending  that  the  violent  affault  which 
was  made  upon  him  would  juftify  any 
aft  of  violence  on  their  part,  propofed 
to  Chrift,  that  they  fhould  make  ufe  of 
the  weapons  of  defence  with  which  they 
were  provided  ;  and  Peter,  always  the 
firft  in  adtion,  without  waiting  for  his 
mailer’s  authority,  drew  his  fword  and 
wounded  one  of  the  high  prieft’s  fer- 
vants.  Thefe  violent  meafures  Chrift 
wholly  disapproved  •,  tmd  having  com- 
maftaed  Peter  to  put  up  his  fword,  and 
healed  the  fervant’s  wound,  he  quietlj 
refir  .tied  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  his 
Enemies — -faying,  with  that  pious  lefig- 

nation  of  which  he  was  fo  perfedt  a  pat¬ 
tern, 
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tern,  “  The  cup  which  my  father  hath 
given  me,  fhall  I  not  drink  it  ?” 

When  a  man  is  in  circumftances  of 
danger  or  diftrefs,  in  which  his  own  in- 
.  terefts  might  naturally  be  expefted  to 
engage  all  his  attention,  it  difcovers  no 
common  degree  of  benevolence,  to  be 
anxious  for  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of 
his  friends.  It  therefore  deferves  parti¬ 
cular  notice,  that  at  this  moft  interefling 
period,  when  death  was  approaching  our 
Saviour  with  every  circumftance  of  ter¬ 
ror,  he  diicovered  the  moft  benevolent 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  difciples* 
At  the  inftant  that  he  gave  himfelf  up 
into  the  hands  of  the  officers,  he  requeft- 
ed  them  to  permit  his  friends  to  depart 
in  fafety— cc  If  ye  feek  me,  let  thefe  go 
their  way.”  It  was  from  the  fame  be¬ 
nevolent  fpirit,  that  he  afterwards  paid 
fuch  friendly  attention  to  the  behaviour 
of  Peter,  and  by  a  look  of  gentle  re¬ 
proof,  recalled  him  to  his  duty  ;  and 
that  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  cruci¬ 
fixion,  obferving  a  multitude  of  women 
following  him  with  tears  and  lamentati¬ 
ons,  he  expreffed  his  concern  for  the 
calamities  which  were  coming  upon  them 

x  and 
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and  their  pofterity,  by  faying,  “  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jerufalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but 
weep  for  yourielves,  and  your  children.” 

rl'o  a  mind  poifeffed  of  fuch  tender 
fenfibility  and  generous  affections,  as 
that  of  our  Saviour,  it  muft  have  been 
no  inconfiderable  fource  of  diflrefs,  that 
all  the  kindnefs  which  he  had  fhown  to 
his  followers,  had  not  been  diffident  to 
make  them  refolute  and  inflexible  in 
their  attachment  to  him  ;  that,  though 
he  had  rendered  them  the  mod  effential 
fervices,  and  had  always  treated  them 
as  friends  and  brethren,  one  of  their 
number  had  the  inhumanitv  and  treach- 

j 

ery  to  betray  him  ;  that  another,  who 
had  made  the  mod  zealous  profeffions 
of  frienddiip,  difowned  his  relation  to 
him  with  oaths  and  curies  ;  and  that,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  the  whole  company 
forfook  him  and  fled. 

Thus  deferted  by  his  friends,  behold 
him  conducted  as  a  prifoner  to  the  houfe 
of  Caiaphas  the  high  pried,  where  the 
principal  members  of  the  great  council 
of  the  Sanhedrim  were  aflemhled  to  exa¬ 
mine  him.  In  reply  to  the  enquiries 
which  they  made  concerning  the  nature 
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of  his  doftrine,  he  appealed  to  thofe  who 
had  attended  upon  his  difcourfes,  as  the 
proper  witnefies,  that  there  had  been  no¬ 
thing  in  them  contrary  to  the  order  and 
peace  of  the  date,  or  fubverfive  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality.  He  rightly  judged, 
that  fuch  an  appeal  was  more  likely  to 
juhify  him,  than  any  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  defign  of  his  undertaking 
which  in  his  prefent  fituation  he  fhould 
be  able  to  give.  An  officer  who  hood 
near,  not  underhanding  the  grounds  of 
our  Saviour’s  reply,  imagined  that  it  im¬ 
plied  fome  contempt  of  the  high  prieh, 
and  took  upon  him  to  refent  the  fuppof- 
ed  affront  offered  to  his  maher,  by  fink¬ 
ing  Jefus  with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
Chrih,  with  that  meeknefs  which  fo  emi¬ 
nently  diftinguifiied  his  character,  in- 
head  of  refenfing  this  infult,  calmly  rea- 
foned  with  the  offender  ;  “  If  I  have 
fpoken  evil,  bear  witnefs  of  the  evil  •  if 
well,  why  fmiteft  thou  me?” 

The  judges  before  whom  Chrih:  now 
hood,  were  determined,  if  they  could 
find  any  charge  againh  him  which  might 
give  their  fentence  the  leah  appearance 
of  juhice,  to  condemn  him.  Accord¬ 
ingly 
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ingly  they  examined  feveral  witneffes, 
who  had  been  fummoned  for  that  pur- 
P°fe  ;  but  their  accufations  were  fo  fri¬ 
volous  and  contradictory,  that  they  af¬ 
forded  no  legal  evidence  again#  him.— 
I  hey  therefore  poftponed  the  trial  to  the 
next  day ;  when,  in  a  full  affembly  of 
tne  Sanhedrim,  the  high  prieft  required 
Jefus  to  declare  upon  oath,  whether  he 
was  indeed  the  Meffiah  the  Son  of  God  : 
upon  which  he  boldly  replied,  “  Thou 
bait  laid  right  ;  I  am  and  the  quefti- 
on  being  again  put  to  him  by  the  v/hole 
ooay  oi  the  priefts  and  magiftrates,  he 
again  acknowledged  that  he  claimed  this 
divine  character.  On  this  confeffion, 
they  pronounced  him  guilty  of  blafphe- 
iny,  and  worthy  of  death  :  after  which 
the  inferior  officers  and  attendants  in¬ 
tuited  him  with  contemptuous  and  cruel 
mockery. 

Judea  being  now  a  Roman  province, 
the  Jewifh  rulers,  who  had  pronounced 
the  fentence  of  death  upon  jefus,  had 
not  authoriry  to  execute  the  fentence 
which  they  had  p&ffed,  till  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Roman  governor.  They 
therefore  fent  Jefus  to  Pontius  Pilate, 

the 
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.•mcdrocurator  whom  Tiberius  had  fent 
Tnto  this  province,  requeuing  that  he 
would  give  his  fan&ion  to  the  ftep  which 
they  had  taken.  Pilate,  willing  to  ex- 
cufe  himfelf  from  interfering  in  an  affair 
of  this  nature,  defired  that  they  would 
proceed  with  the  criminal  according  to 
the  tenor  of  their  own  law :  but,  the 
jews,  who  knew  that  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  governor  they  fhould  be 
liable  to  be  called  to  account  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperor,  urged  him  to  examine 
the  merits  o*  the  caufe,  and  either  annul 
or  confirm  their  fentence.  Accordingly, 
the  trial  was  renewed  :  and  becau'e  the 
charge  of  blafphemy  was  not  fo  likely  to 
be  underftood,  or  attended  to,  by  a  Ro¬ 
man,  they  changed  their  ground,  and 
accufed  him  of  treasonable  attempts  to 
deftroy  the  prefent  government,  and 
make  himfelf  the  King  of  the  Tews. 
Pilate,  who  difcovered  through  the  whole 
affair  a  degree  of  impartiality  which  re¬ 
flects  honour  upon  his  memory,  a  iked 
Jefus  what  occ alien  he  had  given  for  fuch 
an  accufatidn.  And  finding,  from  the 
account  w  hich  he  gave  of  the  nature  of 
his  kingdom,  that  he  meant  nothing  un- 
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him. 


declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Jefus  was 
innocent  of  the  charge  brought  againft 


nnr- 
us  was 


His  acc Lifers 3  eliffatisfied  with  tills  de~ 
termination,  repeated  their  complaints  : 
in  the  courfe  of  which  Pilate,  diHover- 
that  jeius  was  a  Galilean,  determined 
transfer  this  perplexing  bufinefs  to 
Herod,  the  governor  of  that  country, 
-but  Herod,  inffeact  or  examining  the 
cauie  with  the  attention  which  its  im- 
poitance  deferved,  treated  it  with  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  fent  Jeius  hack  to  Pilate  with 
marks  of  contempt  and  derifion.  On 
iiiis,  1 1 late,  again  declaring  his  opinion 
or  Clirifr  s  innocence,  recommended 
him  as  a  proper  object  of  that  indem¬ 
nity,  which  it  was  ufual  to  grant  to  one 
prisoner  at  the  feaft  of  the  paflbver.  But 
hie  Jew i ih  rulers  and  priefts,  determined 
at  all  events  to  carry  their  point,  urged 
the  populace  to  name  Barrabbas,  as  a 
more  proper  perfon  to  receive  this  in¬ 
dulgence.  1  he  populace  immediately 
complied,  and  with  their  ufual  impetu¬ 
osity  cried  out.  “  Not  thh  man  hnf- 


poffible, 
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poflible,  to  prevent  a  refolution  which 
he  confidered  as  unjuft  and  malicious., 
again  propofed  that  Jefus  fhould  be  cha- 
ftiled  and  releafed.  Upon  this,  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  Jews  bur  it  forth  into 
violent  exclamations— cc  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him.’5 

As  his  laft  effort  for  the  releafe  of  this 
innocent  fufferer,  Pilate  fo  far  fubmitted 
to  the  demands  of  the  populace,  as  to 
appoint  him  to  be  fcourged,  and,  in  ri¬ 
dicule  of  his  fuppofed  pretentions  to  re¬ 
gal  power,  to  be  crow  ned  with  thorns, 
and  treated  with  other  marks  of  ludi¬ 
crous  contempt.  Hoping  that  by  this 
time  the  rage  of  the  Jews  was  appealed, 
he  again  ventured  to  fpeak  in  his  be¬ 
half,  declaring,  that  he  found  no  fault 
in  him.  But  the  Jewifh  priefts,  magi- 
ftrates,  and  people,  perfifted  with  ma¬ 
lignant  obftinacy  in  their  demand,  that 
he  fhould  be  crucified  ;  and  even  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far  as  to  intimate  to  Pilate, 
that  in  releafing  the  prifoner  he  would 
be  liable  to  punifhment  as  an  enemy  to 
Cseiar.  This  laft  circumftance  ftaggered 
his  relolution,  and  induced  him,  contrary 
to  his  real  fentiments,  to  acquiefce  in 

their 
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their  fentence ;  not  however  without 
declaring  his  disapprobation  of  the  mea- 
fure,  by  faying,  Behold  I  am  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  blood  oi  this  juft  perfon  ; 
fee  ye  to  it.’5 

Through  the  whole  of  this  intereft- 
mg  fcene,  our  Saviour  difcovered  a  de¬ 
gree  of  compofure  and  firmnefs,  becom¬ 
ing  the  innocence  and  dignity  of  his 
character.  No  bitter  invectives  againft 
his  accufers,  no  difcontented  murmur- 
ings  at  the  bitter  cup  appointed  him, 
fell  from  his  lips.  He  was  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  daughter,  and  as  a  fheep  be¬ 
fore  her  (hearers  is  dumb,  fo  he  opened 
not  his  mouth  :  when  he  was  reviled, 
he  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  differed, 
he  threatened  not ;  but  committed  him- 


felf  to  him  that  judgeth  righteoufly 
And  now.  behold  the  gracious  Savi¬ 
our  of  the  world,  led  as  a  condemned 
criminal  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
by  !;c  wicked  hands  crucified  and  dam.” 
With  two  malefactors,  who  had  been 
fen  fenced  to  crucifi 
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for 


capital 

crimes,  fee  him  fuffering  the  lingering 
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anguifh  of  this  1 


or  this  cruel  death.  In  the 
midfl  of  his  tortures,  hear  the  unreeling 

populac 
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populace,  and  even  the  rulers  and  priefts, 
deriding  and  infulting  him—1 “  He  laved 
others,  himfelf  he  cannot  lave  ;  if  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from 
the  crofs.”  In  this  fituation,  fo  Ihock- 
ing  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  ob- 
ferve  this  innocent  and  meritorious  fuf- 
ferer  retaining  his  fortitude,  and  emi¬ 
nently  difplaying  his  benevolence  and 
piety.  Seeing  his  mother  (landing  with 
John  near  the  crofs,  he  gave  her  a  moffc 
tender  proof  of  his  affection,  by  com¬ 
mitting  her,  with  his  lad  breath,  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  his  beloved  dif- 
ciple.  “  He  faith  unto  his  mother, 
Woman,  behold  thy  fon  :  then  faith  he 
to  the  difciple,  Behold  thy  mother.” 
To  one  of  his  fellow-fufferers,  who  had 
given  fufficient  evidence  of  his  penitence, 
he  promifed  a  place  with  him  in  his  hea¬ 
venly  kingdom.  Even  upon  his  ene¬ 
mies  and  perfecutors,  he  call  an  eye  of 
mercy  ;  and  confidering  their  ignorance 
and  prejudice  as  fome  excufe  for  their 
guilt,  he  offered  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven 
on  their  behalf;  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”  At 
laft,  when  he  perceived  that  the  powers 
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of  life  were  exhaufted  by  the  extreme 
anguifh  which  he  had  endured,  he  de¬ 
rived  divine  confolations  from  reflefting, 
that  hw  had  now  completely  executed 
the  iacred  commitiion  with  which  he  had 
b^en  mti  uited,  and  was  entering  upon 

.  *  ,  'ft  recompence  ;  “  He  faid, 

it  is  nniihed.”  ’1  hen,  looking  up  with 
joyful  confidence  to  the  God  whom  he 
had  faithfully  ferved,  he  cried  out, 
“  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit ;  and  having  faid  thus,  he 


a 


gave  up  the  gholt.: 

Behold,  chriltians,  the  triumphs  of 
Innocence  over Perfecution— the  rewards 
which  Religion  bellows  on  her  faithful 
votaries.  And  if  ye  wifli,  like  your 
Divine  Mailer,  to  meet  death,  in  what¬ 
ever  forms  of  terror  it  may  approach 
you,  with  ferenity — if  ye  defire  to  par¬ 
take  with  him  in  the  glories  of -his  re- 
furrection,  and  the  felicities  of  his  ever- 
lafting  kingdom  ;  imbibe  his  fpirit  ; 
imitate  his  example :  in  life  and  death 
be  faithful  to  your  God,  true  to  your 
conscience,  and  juft  and  kind  to  all  men. 
You.  will  then  find,  that  religion  will 
fuftain  you,  at  that  feafon,-  when  every 

other 


other  fource  of  confolation  will  fail,  and 
will  enable  you  to  refign  your  departing 
fpirits  into  the  hands  of  your  Maker, 
with  a  “  hope  full  of  immortality.” 

46  Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  to 
the  thing  that  is  right  ;  for  that  (hall 
bring  a  man  to  peace  at  the  lafh” 


THE  END. 
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